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Dramabooks 


The great literature of the theatre in MD 5 RICHARD BRINSLEY SHERIDAN, edited, 
attractive, low-priced paperback format. and with 


MD 7 


Just Published 


JOHN DRYDEN, edited and with an In- 
troduction by George Saintsbury. 3 
plays: The Conquest of Granada, Parts 
I and II, Marriage 4 la Mode, sume 
Zebe. 


BEN JONSON, edited, with an Intro- 
duction and Notes by Brinsley Nichol- 

son and C. H. Herford. 3 plays: Vol- 
ron Epicoene, The Alchemist. $1.45 


HAZLITT ON ——. edited by Wil- 
liam Archer and Robert Lowe, and with 
an Introduction by William Archer. A 
first American edition. Also available in 
cloth at $3.00. $1.25 


THE FERVENT YEARS, 

man, with a new Int 

cluding chapter prepared especially for 
this edition. $1.35 
THE OF IBSENISM, by 
Bernard S$ $.95 


D 10 PAPERS ON PLAYMAKING, edited by 


Bra Matthews. Ten great essays: 
Goethe, Coquelin, Lope de 
Vega, and others. Especially edited for 
Dramabooks. Also available in cloth 
at $3.50. $1.35 


Previously Published 


CHRISTOPHER MARLOWE, edited by 
Havelock Ellis, and with an ae gg 
tion by John ” Addington Symonds. 

plays: Tamburlaine the Great, Parts ‘ 
& II, Doctor Faustus, The Jew of Malta, 
Edward the Second. $1.35 


WILLIAM CONGREVE, edited Alex- 
ander Charles Ewald (Complete). 5 
plays: The Old Bachelor, The Double 
Dealer, Love for Love, The Way of 
the World, The Mourning Bride. $1.45 


WEBSTER and TOURNEUR, Introduction 


Malfi, The Atheist’s Tragedy, The Re- 
venger’s Tragedy. $1.35 


JOHN FORD, edited by Havelock Ellis. 
Introduction by John Addington Sy- 
monds. 5 plays: The Lover’s Melan- 
choly, "Tis Pity She’s a Whore, The 
Broken Heart, Love's Sacrifice, Perkin 
Warbeck. $1.65 


Dé 


an Introduction by Louis 
Kronenberger. 6 plays: The Rivals, St. 
Patrick’s Day, The Duenna, A Trip to 
Scarborough, The School for Scandal, 
The Critic. Especially edited for 
Drama $1.45 


CAMILLE AND OTHER PLAYS, edited, 
with an Introduction to the well-made 
play by Stephen S. Stanton. 5 plays 
Peculiar Position and The Glass 
Water by Scribe; A Scrap of Paper e 
by fils; and 
ympe’s Marriage by Augier. Espe- 
cially edited for abooks. $1.45 


SHAKESPEARE AND THE ELIZABETHANS, 
by Henri Fluchére, Foreword by T. S. 
Eliot. $1.25 


ON DRAMATIC METHOD, by Harley 
Granville-Barker. $.95 


GEORGE BERNARD SHAW, by G. K. 
Chesterton. $.95 


THE PARADOX OF ACTING, by Denis 
Diderot and MASKS OR FACES? by 
William Archer, with an Introduction 
by Lee Strasberg. $1.25 


THE SCENIC ART, by Henry James. 
Edited, and with an Introduction and 
Allan Wade. $1.35 


PREFACE TO HAMLET, by Harley Gran- 


ville-Barker. $1.25 
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News 


"Challenging and exciting" 
"Just what I have wanted" 


Such are the advance reports on the 
new volume, TWELVE POETS, edited by 
Glenn Leggett of the University of 
Washington. We believe you too will 
welcome the new ideas embodied in 
this fine and exceptionally teach- 
able anthology. It will be ready for 
your inspection in January. 


Just released: 2 expertly prepared 
long-playing records to accompany 
Prator's "Manual of American English 
Pronunciation,” making even more 
useful the Manual found so effective 
in teaching’ English to foreign 
students that it is already in its 
third printing. 


And watch for the new study of 
MILTON by David Daiches soon to 
be available. 


Executive Vice President; 
Director, College Department 


Be sure to see 
THE NEW 


TWELVE POETS 
by Glenn Leggett 


500 to 1600 lines apiece from 


by David Daiches 
A fascinating new study by 
the author of the widel 
raised “Robert Burns.” K 
utchinson’s Univ. Library 
volume at only $1.50 


Be sure to hear 
THE NEW 


LP RECORDS 


expertly demonstrating the 
text and exercises in 
Manual of American 
English Pronunciation 


by Clifford H. Prator, Jr. 


Complete set of Manual, Ac- 
cent Inventory, and 2 LP 7” 
records for only $4.00 


(special combination price) 


Other outstanding aids to teaching English to foreign students 


ENGLISH AS A SECOND 
LANGUAGE with Special Applica- 
tions for Hungarians 

by Lois McIntosh, Wm. J. Nemser 
and Others 


Developed by the staff of the American 

Language Center, based on experience with 

Hungarians at the Bard College ——— 
enter. 


232 Madison 
Avenue 


ENGLISH DIALOGUES FOR 
FOREIGN STUDENTS 


by Angela Parature, Indiana Univ. 


100 short dialogues, marked for intonation, 
on matters common to everyday campus 
talk, provide orientation as well as needed 
actice in everyday, natural American 
nglish. Class-tested with students from 60 
different language backgrounds. $.95 


RINEHART 


& COMPANY, INCORPORATED 


New York 16 
New York 
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THE MACMILLAN HANDBOOK 


OF ENGLISH 
Third Edition, by JOHN M. KIERZEK. Kierzek has 


been praised by teachers and students in American colleges 
and universities for 18 years. The third edition is a practical 
text, informal and eminently teachable. A teacher using it 
says: “No handbook has such ingenious and diverse exer- 
cises as does Kierzek . . . There are no lacunae and no in- 


adequate treatments.” 
1956, 485 pages, $3.25 


WRITING AND REVISING 
by WILLIAM S. MORGAN. Designed for students 


who need help in writing themes, this book conveys interest 
and enthusiasm while presenting the essentials of composi- 
tion. The writing section treats: choosing a subject, gather- 
ing and evaluating material, outlining, writing a first draft, 
revising and proofreading. The second section shows how 


words and groups of words interact. 
1957, 248 pages, $2.00 


ENGLISH FUNDAMENTALS, A, B, and C 


by DON W. EMERY and JOHN M. KIERZEK. These 
workbooks for remedial English courses are designed to 
supplement the regular English program. Form C, to be 
used alternately with forms A and B, contains new diagnos- 
tic tests, new achievement tests, and additional sections on 
usage, vocabulary and paragraphing. 

Form A, Third Edition, 1950, 240 pages, $1.95 

Fourth Edition, January 1958 
Form B, Third Edition, 1951, 240 pages, $1.95 
Form C, 1956, 256 pages, $1.95 


A COURSE IN MODERN LINGUISTICS 


by CHARLES F. HOCKETT. This new text for an in- 
troductory undergraduate course in linguistics covers the 
whole field of the scientific study of the human language. 
Based on current research, the book features excellent 
problems and reading suggestions and illustrative materials 
from general areas: European, Oriental, and American 
Indian languages. 

Coming early 1958 


60 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 
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For Contributors 


Subjects and Expression: Anything that 
may interest teachers of literature and writ- 
ing is potentially acceptable, including verse 
on academic subjects. A clear and lively 
style will of course recommend itself and its 
subject to the largest number of readers. 
Styling of Manuscripts: Please follow the 
MLA Style Sheet (Revised Edition) in all 
respects. Incorporate footnotes in the text 
except when it is absolutely impossible to do 
so. Keep block quotations short. Avoid tables, 

aphs, and other art-work. Length of 

anuscripts: The shorter, the more likely of 


acceptance without revision. Anything long- 
er than a dozen typewritten pages should 
justify itself by unusual subject or merit. 

ransmission of Manuscript: Please send 
one copy folded or flat, held by a paper clip 
but not a staple, with a self-addressed en- 
velope to which stamps are clipped. Editorial 
Procedure: Speed and care will obtain in 
handling manuscripts. Any delay is a mat- 
ter of academic holidays, concentration of 
manuscripts in one adviser’s field, difficult 


‘decision, or copy-editing following accept- 


ance. 


For Readers 


Henry F. Thoma, College Editor with Hough- 
ton Mifflin, took his Ph.D. at Harvard, 
taught at Washington U. and UCLA, and 

ublished Modern Composition and Rhetoric 
in 1935. William G. McCollom is assoc. prof. 
of Dramatic Arts at Western Reserve, with 
degrees from Cornell and publications in 
JA, UTQ, and ETJ. His article is a chapter 
in a book, Tragedy, to be published by 
Macmillan. Sheridan Baker, asst. prof. at 
Michigan and editor of Papers of the Mich- 
igan Academy, has published on Fielding, 
not to mention paver. Walter J. Miller, is 
the co-author of a book on his subject and 
is asst. prof. at Brooklyn P. I. Wade C. 
Thompson, instr. at Brown, took degrees at 
Chicago and Columbia, writing his Ph.D. 
thesis on Thoreau. Charles Child Walcutt 
has published over 40 articles, as well as 
American Literary Naturalism (1956) and 
the text The Mind in the Making (1939). He 


is assoc, prof. at Queens. Seymour Gross, 
instr. at Indiana (South Bend), has a PhD. 
from Illinois and has published articles in 
American literature. Garland H. Cannon, 
author of a book (and an article in CE) on 
Sir William Jones, is an asst. prof. at 
Florida who has specialized in the subject 
of his article here and in Thailand. Marvin 
Fisher, instr. at Minneapolis, works and 
ublishes in American Studies. William J. 
we has degrees from Rutgers and is prof. 
of Liberal Studies at Clarkson Tech. Francis 
X. Roellinger, Jr., assoc. _— at Oberlin, 
did his formal work at Michigan. He has 
rinted articles in AL, SR, and JGE. 
ichard C. Pettigrew, author of other ms 
collected in Green Persimmons (1982), has 
degrees from Duke and is prof. at Carson- 
Newman. Helmut W. Bonheim, on a Ful- 
bright to Austria, has translated Brecht in 
Accent and has published in CE before. 


For Contributors and Readers 


College English is one of the four magazines 
published by NCTE. The Council, founded 
in 1911, is the only organization devoted to 
English teaching from the first to the last 
grade, and it has about 39,000 members. In 
1912 the Council began publishing The Eng- 
lish Journal, which started putting out a 
college edition in 1928, splitting into EJ and 
CE ten years later. EJ, addressed to teach- 
ers in secondary schools, is edited by Pro- 
fessor Dwight Burton, Florida State Uni- 
versity, and Elementary English comes from 
Professor John DeBoer at the University of 
Illinois. A subscription to one of these 


magazines is $4.00; this includes member- 
ship in the Council, with its privileges of 
certain book and record discounts. Closely 
allied to CE is CCC, the bulletin of the 
NCTE subsidiary, The Conference on Col- 
lege Composition and Communication. This 
unit, founded in 1949, has over a thousand 
members, who meet every spring and dur- 
ing the NCTE Thanksgiving convention. 
CCC is published quarterly, and subscrip- 
tions are $2.00. Writers or articles and notes 
in this field should consider sending them to 
the editor, Professor Francis E. Bowman, 
Duke University, as an alternative to CE. 
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Three Useful Texts... 


MODERN ENGLISH WORKBOOK 


by ROBERT M. GORRELL and CHARLTON LAIRD, 
both of University of Nevada 


THIS NEW COMBINATION WORKBOOK AND HANDBOOK MAY BE USED 
independently or in conjunction with the Modern English Handbook 
by the same authors. 

The authors have preserved the traditional convenience and rapidity 
of a tear-out book by preparing exercises which can be checked with 
a key. At the same time, they include material on important aspects 
of composition. The general approach of the discussions is from the 
point of view of modern linguistics and grammar. 


240 pages @ 7” x 934,” © Paperbound Pub. April 1957 @ Text price $2.95 


MODERN TECHNICAL WRITING 
by THEODORE A. SHERMAN, University of Idaho 


IN THIS TEXT, UPPER DIVISION STUDENTS IN ENGINEERING AND OTHER 
technical curricula are shown how to produce effective writing. The 
author makes wide use of illustrations from agriculture, forestry, 
mining and other technical lines as well as engineering. Thus Modern 
Technical Writing is eminently suitable for students in a wide range 
of technical fields. Facsimilies of technical reports and letters are 
studied. These are accompanied by comment bringing out significant 
points for discussion. 


424 pages @ 554” x 89” © Pub. 1955 @ Text price $5.25 


READING SKILLS 
by WILLIAM D. BAKER, Michigan State College 


A WORKBOOK OF SYSTEMATIC, TIMED EXERCISES WHICH HELP TO DOUBLE 
students’ reading rate and greatly increase their comprehension. Part 
One deals with the basic reading skills. Part Two deals with evalua- 
tive reading skills. Application exercises for each chapter enable 
students to practice the principles of skillful reading. An Instructor's 
Guide with detailed suggestions for classroom use is available to 
instructors. 


120 pages @ 6” x 9” © Pub. 1953 © Text price $1.75 


To receive approval copies promptly, write: Box 903 


bof PRENTICE-HALL, Inc. 
Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey 


Announcing... 


John 


COMPLETE POEMS 
and 
MAJOR PROSE 


Edited and with Introductions by 
MERRITT Y. HUGHES 


University of Wisconsin 


In this one-volume Milton, Professor 
Hughes has made full use of the great 
riches of Milton scholarship from Milton’s 
time to today. The ample notes—always on 
the text pages—and the extensive intro- 
ductions constitute a well-written, illumi- 
nating, up-to-date commentary on _ the 
works of Milton; they have the high quality 
that teachers everywhere expect to find in 
the writing of Merritt Hughes. 


ODYSSEY PRESS, 55 Fifth Ave., New York 3 
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Selected RONALD Books 


GRAMMAR FOR JOURNALISTS 


E. L. CALLIHAN, Southern Methodist University 


JUST OUT! Written especially for 
the student planning a career in 
journalism, this book presents the 
rocedures of correct writing used 
y newspapers and magazines 
throughout the country. The book 
provides the student with a sound 
foundation in mmar, syntax, 
word usage, and language funda- 


mentals. It also helps develop 
mastery of sentence structure and 
serves as a reliable reference for 
advanced courses which stress re- 
porting and editing. Numerous ex- 
amples come directly from current 
newspapers, magazines, radio and 
TV broadcasts. Book contains many 
self-testing exercises. 897 pp. 


COLLEGE WRITING 


CECIL B. WILLIAMS, Oklahoma State University; and 
JOHN BALL, Miami University 


ALSO NEW. This textbook in com- 
position covers all types of writing 
the freshman will use throughout 
his college career. Comprehensive 
and functional in its approach, it 
begins with practical and specific 
instructions on writing lecture 
notes, examinations, term papers, 
letters, book reports, and research 
papers. After covering grammar 


and rhetoric, the book examines the 
actual writing process. It presents 
writing principles, illustrating them 
with a wide selection of student and 
professional pieces. A final section 
is devoted to more advanced writ- 
ing: fiction, non-fiction, journalism, 
etc. A Writer’s Reference Guide 
and a keyed Correction Chart con- 
clude the text. 15 ills., 475 pp. 


HANDBOOK OF ENGLISH 


JAMES A. S. McPEEK, University of Connecticut; and 
AUSTIN WRIGHT, Carnegie Institute of Technology 


THIS HIGHLY-PRAISED text- 
book equips first-year students with 
a sound understanding of the rudi- 
ments of good writing. It analyzes 
problems of composition as a whole 
and studies the particulars of sen- 
tence structure, parts of speech, 
punctuation, paragraphing, and dic- 
tion. An abundance of quotations 
from American and English litera- 
ture provides models to follow. Ex- 


amples from freshman themes illus- 
trate good and bad usage on the 
student’s level. Exercises, keyed 
directly to instructional material, 
test application as well as recogni- 
tion of grammatical elements. 


“Complete, usable, efficiently and 
effectively arranged.” Maurice A. 
Hatch, University of Missouri. 10 
ills., 562 pp. 


REPORT WRITING 


Also by JOHN BALL and CECIL B. WILLIAMS 


EMPLOYING the functional ap- 
proach of business, industry, and 
the professions, this book shows 
how to obtain information and how 
to report it effectively. Discusses 
reports in general: locating ma- 
terial, organizing data, style, etc.— 
then covers particular problems 


in many specialized fields. 
neludes illustrative reports from 
the files of many business leaders. 


Excellent. I like the organization as 
well as the illustrative material.” 
Dorothy E. Smith, Fresno State 
College. 69 ills., 407 pp. 


The Ronald Press Company, 15 E. 26th St., New York 10 


ANNOUNCES THE TERMINATION, ON DECEMBER 31, 
1957, OF ITS TEN-YEAR CONTRACT WITH RANDOM 
HOUSE FOR THE EXCLUSIVE RIGHT TO SELL THE 


AMERICAN COLLEGE DICTIONARY IN SCHOOLS 
AND COLLEGES. 


WE APPRECIATE VERY MUCH THE PATRONAGE OF 
OUR MANY FRIENDS IN THE ENGLISH FIELD, WHO 
DURING THE PAST TEN YEARS HAVE USED THE 
TEXT EDITION OF THE ACD. 


Harper & Brothers e Publishers Since 1817 


49 East 33p Street, New York 16, New York 
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NEW AND IMPORTANT 


OUTSTANDING CONTRIBUTIONS IN FICTION 
FROM DUTTON'S FALL LIST 


THOSE WITHOUT SHADOWS 
by Francoise Sagan 
Author of BONJOUR TRISTESSE, A CERTAIN SMILE 


One of the most eagerly awaited novels of 1957, THOSE WITHOUT SHADOWS 
stories a circle of sophisticated people are te) with penetrating psyc 

and wit in a style of writing which is both natural and rich. $2.95 


JUSTINE 

by Laurence Durrell 

“... demands comparison with the best books of our century.”— 
NEW YORK TIMES BOOK REVIEW 


In a style which is both beautiful and brilliant, Durrell writes of a city and of the 
four people whose lives are entangled there. The color, the life, the vices, the 
perversions of Alexandra are ed here in a mature, perceptive novel which is at 


NOT BY BREAD ALONE 
by Vladimir Dudintsev 
The Book That Rocked the Soviet Union 


Translated here in its entirety, NOT BY BREAD ALONE is one of the most vital and 
explosive documents of our time. The hunger of t 
ing expression in this stirring 
the great Russian tradition of Tolstoy and ede NOT BY BREAD ALONE is 
a masterful and significant work. $4.95 


THE BLUE CUP AND OTHER STORIES 


by B. J. Chute 
Author of GREENWILLOW 


“Only the inventor of that timeless village on the Meander (Greenwillow) could have 
told these particular stories in this particular way, with so many fresh turns of phrase 
acute perceptions, sudden touches of humor or sympathy An accomplished 
and remarkably varied performance, THE BLUE CUP is as irresistible as GREEN- 
WILLOW. *_ NEW YORK HERALD TRIBUNE BOOK REVIEW $3.50 


Write for a complete Fall List 
E. P. DUTTON & CO. 300 Fourth Avenue 


Constructive Theme Writing 
Third Edition 


Revised to retain and to supplement the 
richness of the original ak long noted 
for its foundation in literature and its 
functional organization scheme. 


Mary Ellen Chase 
Henry W. Sams 


Composition: A Course in 
Writing and Rhetoric 
Traditional principles of rhetoric, synthe- 
sized with some of the findings of modern 
literary criticism; an integrated study of 

language potential. 


Richard M. Weaver 


Creative Exposition 


A fresh and comprehensive approach which 
combines a textbook of creative writing with 
a brief anthology of non-fiction and a hand- 
book of usage. 


Alexander E. Jones 


The Research Paper 


A concise and forthright guide to writing 
research reports; tailored to suit its twin 
aims of clarity and practicality. 


J. Raymond Hendrickson 


A Theme Correction Guide 


A new kind of handbook, pared down for 
one important task: correcting the college 
theme; a realistic but moderate approach 
to controversial questions. 


Robert DeMaria 


Fundamentals of Present Day 
English, Form C 


Clear emphasis on grammar, usage, and 
vocabulary development, carefully prepared 
to meet the level and need of the college 
freshman. 


Carle B. Spotts 


An Approach to College 
Writing, Form 2 
Used with immediate ease and long-range 


rofit; college a treated as exposition 
or a professional audience. 


Everett L. Jones 
Clarence Greenwood 


Masters and Masterpieces of 
the Short Story 


Representing some of the most notable 
short story writers of the twentieth cen- 
tury; a selection to inspire independent 
discussion and judgment. 


Joshua McClennen 


Story, Poem, Essay: 

A University Reader 
An exceptional selection of readings of 
historical representation, ex- 
hibiting a variety in tone, subject matter, 
style, and point of view. 
Benjamin B. Hoover 
Donald S. Taylor 


£957 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY, 383 MADISON AVENUE, 
NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
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Available Kiverside Editions 


EMMA B I7 $.95 
JANE AUSTEN edited by Lionel Trilling, Columbia University 


PRIDE AND PREJUDICE BI $.65 


JANE AUSTEN edited by Mark Schorer, The University of California 


WuTHERING HEIGHTS B2 $.75 
Emity Brontré edited by V. S. Pritchett 


PoreMs OF RoBERT BROWNING B3 $.95 
edited by Donald Smalley, Indiana University 


Bieak House B4 $1.25 
CHARLES DICKENS edited by Morton Dauwen Zabel, The University of Chicago 


MIDDLEMARCH $1.20 
GeorceE Eliot edited by Gordon S. Haight, Yale University 


SELECTED WriTINGS OF RALPH WALDO EMERSON A 13 $1.15 
edited by Stephen E. Whicher, Cornell University 


TeN GrEEK PLAys IN CONTEMPORARY TRANSLATIONS 
cw $1.15 
edited by L. R. Lind, The University of Kansas 


FAR FROM THE Mappinc Crowp B Is $.85 
Tuomas Harpy edited by Richard L. Purdy, Yale University 


A INSTANCE A2l $.85 
D. Howes edited by William M. Gibson, New York University 


Tue Portrait or A Lapy A7 $.80 
Henry JAMES edited by Leon Edel, New York University 


LATIN Poetry IN VERSE TRANSLATION Cc 20 $1.45 


FROM THE BEGINNING TO THE RENAISSANCE 
HOUGHTON edited by L. R. Lind, The University of Kansas 


Krnc ARTHUR AND His KNIGHTS B8 $.85 


SELECTIONS FROM THE Works oF Sir THOMAS MALORY 
edited by Eugene Vinaver, The University, Manchester, England 


Mosy-Dicx Ag $.75 
HERMAN MELVILLE edited by Alfred Kazin, Amherst College 


Apo.ocia Pro Vitra Sua B 10 $1.05 
Joun Henry CarprvaL NEWMAN 


edited by Dwight Culler, The University of Illinois 


MIFFLIN 


COMPANY SELECTED WnritINcs OF EpGar ALLAN Por All $.95 
edited by Edward H. Davidson, The University of Illinois 


New hl Ros Roy B 12 $.95 


Chicago 16 Sm WALTER Scotr edited by Edgar Johnson, The City College of New York 


WALDEN Al4 $.65 


Henry Davin THOREAU edited by Sherman Paul, The University of Illinois 


| 
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LEADING ENGLISH TEXTS 


j 


Exposition and Persuasion 
Edited by Robert D. Brown and David G. Spencer 


This collection of ninety-four expository essays will 
appeal especially to students in scientific and 
technical fields and to the many Arts students who 
are not interested in "literary" composition. Equal 
emphasis is given to techniques of exposition and 
subject matter. Pertinent questions follow each 
essay. 495 pages. $3.50 


Current Ghinking and Writing, 3d Series 
By Joseph M. Bachelor, Ralph L. Henry, and Rachel Salisbury 


Forty-nine contemporary selections are offered in 
the Third Series of this well-known book for fresh- 
man composition courses. Each of these examples 
of good writing is followed by helpful exercises 
through which the student may learn how to im- 
prove his own writing, increase his vocabulary, and 
gain a knowledge of style and form. 

444 pages. $2.95 


Forum: a book of essays for Gollege English 
Edited by Christian Kiefer and Laurence Muir 


Intended for freshman composition courses, this 
collection of essays by thirty-seven authors is of 
interest to the liberal arts student. The essays have 
been chosen on the basis of vigor of writing; 
relevancy to the world of the college student; and 
value in providing fresh insights and stimulating 
thought, discussion, and original writing. 

290 pages. $2.40 


APPLETON-CENTURY-CROFTS, INC. 
35 West 32nd Street 
New York 1, N. Y. 
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Good Morning, Professor, 
Want to Write a Textbook? 


Henry F. THOMA 


knows about the baby 
bulge, and everybody has seen lots 
of statistics about what, short of disaster, 
is likely to happen to college enrollments. 
The estimates vary, but it looks as if 
the college ulation, now about three 
million, will double by 1970. If so, the 
present supply of 250,000 college teach- 
ers should be doubled by the same year 
if the level of teaching is to be main- 
tained. Much also has been said about 
good teachers and how to get them, but 
nothing yet suggested looks very much 
like properly solving the problem. Un- 
questionably there are rough days ahead 
—jammed classes, ever so little time, and 
worst of all, perhaps, an atmosphere of 
crisis and improvisation that can breed in 
students a carnival mood of license and a 
travesty of learning. 

If teachers, the mainstay of education, 
are thus beleaguered, what is to be the 
role of textbooks? I venture to say that 
if the texts of the future are written with 
sufficient thought, concern, and strat 
for handling the teaching problem as it 
is soon to emerge, they can contribute 
as much to education as a timely finger 
in a leaking dike. Textbooks have often 
been called a necessary evil. They will 
certainly become even more necessary 
than they are today. If now they are 
sometimes an evil, it rests with teachers 
and publishers, working together, to see 
that they are less so. 


Someone has said that all a university 
needs is a library and a faculty. Few 
texts find permanent niches on library 
shelves, but few books in the lives of 
most undergraduates are toted and 
handled more, or seep by more subtle 
osmosis into the experience and memo- 
ries of their custodians. If texts are 
criticized, it is perhaps because they are 
sometimes the residue of a discipline that 
has become a source of resentment. If 
at the end of a course they are sold down 
the river, as they so often are, that could 
be because they are too often poor 
servants — arrogant, slovenly, or dull. 
They needn’t be any of these things, as 
the textbooks attest. But if they are 
almost essential today, when teachers are 
trained to teach and have the time to do 
it, how much more can they contribute 
when many who come at the eleventh 
hour receive their penny whether or not 
pow bring a talent with them? Teacher 
and text are worth their salt only if they 
do the job they are meant for. If one 1s 
overstrained, the other must grow 
stronger. 


II 


Just when textbooks should have the 
most to offer, more and more pres- 
sures will be exerted on the potential 
author that can work against their qual- 
ity. Because these pressures are complex 
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and multiple, it is worth suggesting what 
some of them are going to be like. 

In the order of least novelty, let’s start 
with the pressures from within. Suppose 
the second child is on the way, the porch 
screens need replacing, and Betsy lost a 
front tooth last week when she caught 
her toe in the living-room rug. (Remem- 
ber Mary McCarthy on this subject?) 
After four sacrificial years for a Ph.D. 
and thirteen lines in last year’s college 
bibliography, it seems a bit thick. Every- 
body knows about Professor E, whose 
textbook royalties built a Virginia man- 
sion on a northern lake. And it’s a fact 
that young Joe F., whose freshman 
reader paid his way to Europe last winter 
without benefit of Ford or Guggenheim, 
had to be boned through Gothic and 
Elizabethan drama. So when the baby 
cries, the appendix grumbles, or the 
Plymouth needs a valve job, writing a 
text—if not the golden road to Samarkand 
—at least could be a way to something 
better than one’s got. 

But already the pressures from within 
are less than half, and soon will be less 
still. Anyone who has been to a meetin 
of the NCTE, the MLA, or the CCC 
has probably brushed elbows with those 
sons of Croesus, the Publishers. They 
chat brightly about who they’ve seen, 
who’s teaching what, and how. They 
bestow invitations to luncheons and 
cocktail parties. And if they do not 
glitter when they walk, they move with 
the prestige of princes who are for the 
moment on an expense account and can 
proffer liegedoms where they will. On 
such occasions, at least, their suits are 
pressed and their neckties reasonably 
new. 

And for a purpose. If you have fol- 
lowed the statistics on enrollments, so 
have they. And if you think this would 
be a good time to be publishing a text- 
book, please be assured the thought has 
not escaped them either. It would be un- 
fair to say that the years ahead will be a 
time when manuscripts are garnered with 
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one hand and printed with the other. But 
it is a fact that publishers who never 
thought it worth their while to bother 
with college publishing have recently 
changed their minds, and others who 
have been in it for years are stretching a 
point in coverage and concern. 

For the teacher this means not only 
more parties and dinners, more visits 
from salesmen, editors, and vice-presi- 
dents, more telegrams and long-distance 
calls beseeching editorial council for a 
fee. It ultimately generates the — 
of being sought after like a debutante, 
and the thrilling power of choice. These 
are not easy to resist, and he would be 
less than human who could honestly say 
it wasn’t fun. But it is dangerous, too. 
Anyone who has a taste of it and treats 
it only as fun may hurt himself and do 
untold damage to education. Many pub- 
lishers as well as teachers recognize the 
problem, but the urgency is great and 
the temptation strong, and it is almost 
certain that many books will be pub- 
lished which had better been left un- 
written. 

The signs are clear already. There has 
never been such a scramble for manu- 
scripts as is going on today, and in the 
years to come it will not diminish but 
intensify. It is not infrequent for an 
“author” who has never written a book, 
and has nothing to show but an outline, 
to be offered several contracts almost out 
of hand. I have known teachers (though 
not in English) to send a mimeographed 
to a dozen publishers and sit 

ack to watch the cockfight. Sometimes 
the bidding gets panicky. If W and X 
want it, Y and Z are almost sure to; with 
such competition is must be good. So 
Double-A raises the ante. The winning 
blandishment is sometimes a promise to 
publish sooner than anybody else could! 

The moral is not that AA, who may 
have brought home the bacon, has only 
got the bird. More important is the 
effect of this kind of competition on the 
quality of the books that come out of it, 
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and hence on the quality of teaching and 
of learning. It is always questionable 
wisdom to rush into print. The hasty 
book may buy tomorrow’s breakfast, but 
it will seldom send the youngest child 
through college. And in a troubled time 
when education must depend more and 
more on the teaching and stimulus that 
texts can give, it is a little like sending 
soldiers to war in shoes with paper soles. 


Ill 


In many ways, it will soon be harder 
to write a useful text than it has ever 
been. When staffs are eked out with 
teachers whose training is haphazard or 
foreshortened, textbooks may have to 
teach some teachers as well as their stu- 
dents. Such instructors will unerringly 
gravitate to the kind of book that gives 
them what they need. These books will 
provide hints and guide-lines for inex- 
perienced teachers without patronizing 
those who know the ropes. They will 
also have to provide mature help for 
students who can take it, yet be phrased 
simply enough for those whose talents 
are cut of smaller cloth. Every text has 
two kinds of reader: teacher and student. 
Tomorrow’s text may have four: better 
teachers and students—and poorer ones. 

To satisfy them all will take a battery 
of talents. It takes more than the ordi- 
nary tact, in the first place, to strengthen 
the left hand without letting the right 
hand know what the left is lesouiogs It 
takes pedagogical skill to motivate those 
who come to college without much urge 
to learn, and to write simply enough for 
them without stultifying those who 
started several steps ahead. This has 
always been true, of course, but it will 
be more so. Moreover, to be useful in 
crowded classrooms, and really to ease 
the task of beleaguered teachers and 
overcrowded libraries, tomorrow’s texts 
will need more foolproof tests, checks, 
and self-helps. It takes patience and pains 
to construct these aids and to make them 
work. Ask someene who has written texts 


for elementary or high schools. These 
are problems they have been facing for 
years. 

It is possible also that continued ex- 
periments with closed-circuit instruc- 
tional television will have further lessons 
for teacher and author alike. There is 
already evidence that some students pre- 
fer televised classes conducted by a 
certified “expert.” It is also conceivable 
that much of the brush-up work and 
testing traditionally handled by “section 
hands” could be taken over by written 
materials. 

Many colleges and universities will be 
able to improve student quality through 
stiffer entrance requirements. To the 
textbook author these will provide an 
attractive audience indeed. On the other 
hand, prospective students denied admis- 
sion to such schools will almost certainly 
go somewhere. These students will pro- 
vide a very much larger audience with 
very different requirements. 

However much administrators ma 
argue the contrary, the existence of this 
group is guaranteed by the determina- 
tion in the national mind to take care of 
such students somehow, a demonstration 
as irresistible as the stampede to bring 
the boys back home after the close of 
World War II. Already the proliferation 
of new city colleges, junior colleges, ex- 
tension courses offered by television—and 
the expansion of almost every state col- 
lege and university in the country—has 
established a trend which nobody has the 
strength or ability to reverse. There are 
few assumptions in the American myth- 
ology farther from the truth than that 
we enjoy a system of universal and uni- 
form education. Yet there are few that 
have greater dynamic force than the be- 
lief in education for all. Even the most 
rigorous educator will probably con- 
cede that the farm boy who goes to 
A & M for one semester and flunks out 
takes home some glimmer of the light 
that never was on land or sea. But he 
and the luckier ones who stick it through 
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create teaching problems which his 
brighter cousins never raise. 


The increasing diversity among stu- 
dents will create a far wider 
variety of audiences for those who glad- 
ly write and gladly teach. Freshman 
English, to take but one example, was 
twenty years ago almost a monolithic 
structure, country-wide. Since World 
War II it has fragmented into an awe- 
some variety of offerings. Before many 
years the teacher who sincerely wants to 
write a new kind of text will have a 
potential audience far larger than he 
would have had ten years ago, or would 
have even now. It will not be easier to 
write a book that teaches well; probably 
it will often be harder. But there will be 
greater stimulus and greater reward for 
the fresh and original approach. 


IV 


Aside from time to ripen and mature, 
it is not easy to say what makes a text- 
book good. But a few thoughts are worth 
venturing even if more from an editor’s 
avuncular observation than from experi- 
ence as a parent. 


First, 2 good text comes more often 
from a wish to do a job than from a need 
to fix the roof. The author of one of the 
most successful textbooks of our time 
(again, not in English) recently said he 
believed a good text had to be written 
with respect, in time, out of experience 
and the wish to write a book, like any 
other book. A good text stands for an 
important segment of a SS work 
and thought. Another book, — the 
only —_- text that holds a real mo- 
nopoly today, was more than twenty-five 
years from first announcement to publi- 
cation. 
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(not necessarily the same thing) come 
out of a longer, not a shorter, period of 
writing. The good book is not written 
off the top of the head in urgency and 
impatience and the hope to be done 
quickly. It is written with unremitting 
labor, merciless self-criticism, sweet rea- 
sonableness in listening to reports of the 
teaching experience of others, a mental 
gyroscope which holds one to his own 
balance while still he keeps an open ear, 
and an iron will to do one’s damnedest 
in textbook as in classroom. Writing, 
said Thoreau, is conversation folded 
many layers thick. If education is to 
flourish in this country, our textbooks, 
as well as our articles and our scholar} 
books, must be writing in Thoreau’s 
sense. 


To narrow the focus a little, I would 
say that the best texts come not from the 
wish to write a book, but from the urge 
to write a particular book, one that 
grows out of sincere and successful 
teaching and the informed conviction 
that the slant or method can be success- 
fully passed on. But the good text is not 
written in a vacuum, certainly not in an 
ivory tower. If it is anything, a text is a 
teaching instrument, and teaching is not 
necessarily good because the teacher is 
doing just what he wants to do or what 
no one else has done before. Teaching is 
good if it gets results. It requires as hard 
a head and as practical an eye as the 
wheat pit, the pulpit, or the bull-pen. 
If this is true of the classroom, it is even 
truer of a textbook. For in the classroom 
you deal with students directly, but in a 
text you reach them only after their 
teachers have passed their judgment on 
you. 

So the good text, I believe, is written 
out of a reasonable notion of what to- 


day’s students are like as people, what 
motivations ap to them, what intel- 
ligence, interests, and knowledge iow 
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Not many texts have such a period of 
gestation, and it is as well they don’t, 
for most would be outdated and out- 


distanced long before they saw the light 
of type. But most if not all of the best 
ones, and even of the most successful 


bring to college, what they can 
with and what they are equipped only to 
laugh at. 
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It is also written out of a fair knowl- 
edge of one’s fellow teachers. What can 
they teach and what do they want to 
teach? What training and convictions 
make them able to accept or prone to 
reject your dearest methods and deepest 
concerns? Many sincere texts spring 
from the belief that nobody seems to 
teach a course the way one teacher wants 
to teach it. Some books written from that 
motive have been brilliant successes. But 
many more have not been, and the rea- 
sons for both results, in hindsight, are 
fairly clear. Most advances in pedagogy, 
as in science, come by accretion, by care- 
ful building on what has been done be- 
fore and proved to be a firm foundation. 
In pedagogy perhaps even more than in 
science, the radically new departure, 
while sometimes a brilliant advance in 
knowledge, may find slow acceptance or 
none at all. For the classroom is a per- 
sonal theatre as the laboratory is not. 
And what may work beautifully for one 
teacher may not work at all for others. 

Indeed, there is a near axiom in text- 
book publishing that if a thing has never 
been done before, you’d better learn 
why before you to do it. It may be 
just what the world is waiting for. Or 
it may be so alien to the experience and 
habits of your colleagues that they 
wouldn’t touch it any sooner than they 
would go swimming in January. 


To narrow the focus just once more, 
I should like to mention the mechanics of 
the process. Beyond such things as 
sincerity, labor, and time, I believe a 
good textbook grows out of a combina- 
tion of reasonably fixed ingredients. The 
proportions may vary immensely, but it 
takes a near genius to leave an important 
one out and still make the cake rise. 

Take first a conviction about the way 
to teach a course, preferably a conviction 
that has grown out of teaching the kind 
of students you know best. Sift it through 


the reactions of others who teach such 
students well, and listen to what they 
say. As you listen, keep thinking for 
yourself. Never lose touch with the 
needs of your own students, but don’t 
feel totally bound to them either. They 
are your Closest contact with reality, but 
their capabilities, needs, and interests may 
be a thousand intellectual miles from 
those of students in an institution fifteen 
blocks away. Never forget either stu- 
dents or teachers. It is your colleagues 
who will buy your book to begin with. 
But they won't use it long if it doesn’t 
give results. 

Somewhere along the line, sift your 
opinion through the reactions of one 
publisher or several. Like a medical in- 
ternist, a publisher’s editor tends to be a 
specialist in the general, and while his 
knowledge may not always run as deep 
as you could wish, the spread of his con- 
tacts often gives him an awareness of the 
climate of readiness and opinion which 
can be of real help to you. Listen to him, 
but resist him too. The thing to resist, 
however, is not what he can tell you 
about the kind of thing teachers feel the 
need for and students can respond to. 
The thing to resist is the sense sf unipuns 
he may express to get your manuscript 
tomorrow so he can publish it next week 
—and worse still, his all too frequent 
willingness to buy a pig in a poke. 

If many texts are less good than they 
ought to be, it is partly because authors 
aa publishers have fallen in with each 
others’ weaknesses to make them so. 
How true this is can be seen by examin- 
ing almost at random a few score manu- 
scripts that reach any publisher’s office, 
those which have been sought and fought 
for as often as those which arrive un- 
solicited. 

A shocking number of them would 
find hard sledding in a freshman compo- 
sition course. Every freshman who has 
gone through the nightmare of prepar- 
ing a research =f knows that he could 
stand or fall on the ground of system and 
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consistency alone. Yet thorough and 
painstaking care for form in a text 
manuscript is at least as rare as a day 
in June. Few have the pages numbered 
from beginning to end, some not even by 
chapters. Footnotes are seldom consistent 
and often are incomplete. Chapter titles 
and internal headings and subheadings 
more often than not violate the funda- 
mental principles of parallel construc- 
tion. Relatively mechanical matters like 
capitalization, compounding, style of 
tabulation, and use of abbreviations are 
whimsically variable or impressionistic. 
As for italics and boldface type, almost 
anything can happen, especially with an 
author who knows a little bit about such 
things. Even near-constants like punctua- 
tion and spelling get short shrift and are 
in danger of going to the everlasting 
bonfire without absolution. 

When the problem goes beyond me- 
chanics, it can perhaps be characterized 
as too little or too much: excessive struc- 
turing or none, too many examples or 
too few, a style so metaphoric and allu- 
sive that the student is left wrestling 
with a cloud, or one so literal it plods, 
like a different kind of fog, on little 
flat feet. Even organization has to be 
pared or shored up. Information has to 
be sorted from misinformation, and 
private hobby horses led to pasture while 
surer steeds are furbished for battle. 

If I have overdone the censure;in these 
I assuredly have—it is 
or a purpose. Publishers buy countless 


hours’ time from copy editors to check, 
shape, poke, complete, and polish manu- 
scripts that come to them on the assump- 
tion that they are practically ready for 


the press. The money so spent, on top of 
the steady and implacable rise in the 
costs of manufacture, has not a little to 
do with forcing costs out of proportion, 
and hence of increasing the prices of 
books beyond what they need be. It is 
not unknown for editorial costs on a 
book to make up as much as a third of 
the total investment. 

There are plenty of reasons why manu- 
scripts come to us the way they do, and 
often oo good and understandable 
reasons. Because few authors see what 
has to be done, they never actually 
realize the amount of time and devoted 
labor that goes into regularizing a manu- 
script and getting it ready for a printer. 
Most teachers are busy people, and the 
demands on their time are legion, so that 
it takes almost superhuman effort to write 
a text at all. This is particularly true be- 
cause the pressures of the academic sys- 
tem are such that the article or the 
scholarly book usually has precedence, 
and time taken for the writing of text- 
books has sometimes almost to be stolen. 
Publishers know all this and are often 
willing to help—sometimes, I think, more 
than they wisely should. 

The bulging years ahead offer such 
opportunities and such challenge as 
neither the authors nor the publishers 
of textbooks have ever seen before. They 
also bring far greater responsibilities. 
The voice in the classroom can reach 
hundreds or thousands, but through the 
printed prec it can reach hundreds of 
thousands. If it speaks clearly and well, 
the good it does can be measured in the 
growth of all it reaches. If not, it weak- 
ens a system already under strain. 


The Downfall of 
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is something radically paradox- 
ical about the career and the careen- 
ing of the tragic hero—the Prometheus, 
the Oedipus, the Hippolytus, the Hamlet. 
These men are “wretched, eminent 
things,” in a phrase of John Webster’s, 
and human nature is such that we cannot 
easily accept the conjunction of adjec- 
tives. For the greatness of man at his best 
ought, we feel, to constitute an insurance 
against suffering and defeat. The god- 
like Achilles ought to be like the gods 
not only in magnificence but also in im- 
perviousness to defeat and death. And if 
the great man cannot escape doom, how 
can lesser men hope to do so? 
Herodotus had an explanation for the 
downfall of the eminent. In Tbe Persian 
Wars, Artabanus says to Xerxes, prior 
to the invasion of Greece: “You ob- 
serve how God blasts with his thunder- 
bolts the animals that overtop their fel- 
lows, and how he cannot bear them to 
show off, while the little animals never 
irritate him; and you also observe how 
he invariably directs these shafts of his 
upon the highest houses and the tallest 
trees. God loves to cut short everything 
that overtops its kind.” At once we have 
a “metaphysical” explanation of the para- 
dox that the greatest men should be- 
come the most miserable. The solution is 
much less cheerful than Emerson’s law 
of compensation, and far more tragic. 
That the gods or the universe should be 
so jealous of individual eminence as to 
wish to destroy it—this thought appalls 
us; yet the insight has an air of right- 
ness in so far as it makes vivid a sociall 
developed sense that extreme individual. 
ity is destructive. Aristotle indicated 
that tragedy should introduce “the won- 
derful” (to thaumaston) without saci- 
ficing “the probable” (to eikes). Similar- 
ly, the words of Artabanus furnish a 
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“wonderful” explanation of a human sit- 
uation occurring often enough to be 
“probable.” Oedipus the King is evidence 
that Sophocles had at least considered the 
same explanation. 

No discussion of the tragic hero can 
escape the question: Did he fall simply 
because he was too successful, too 
eminent, or because his eminence went 
along with a proud determination to be 
more impressive than is right or fitting? 
As quoted, the words of Artabanus in- 
dicate that the gods strike down the 
mighty simply because they are so. Yet 
Artabanus adds, “God suffers no one to 
be proud except himself.” Underlying 
Artabanus’s words, therefore, is an im- 
plied doctrine of imputed hybris. The 
average man, whether Artabanus or a 
theatregoer, naturally assumes that the 

reat man must be proud. Oedipus must 

“ tyrannically inclined. The presidential 
candidate really thinks himself worthy 
of the highest office in the country, 
however odiy he proclaims his un- 
worthiness. 

The doctrine of imputed hybris can 
help one to interpret, even to write, those 

lays in which it is difficult to discover 
a Fm link between the hero’s character 
and his destruction. The doctrine will 
enable the critic to retain the well- 
documented principle of tragic hybris 
without committing himself to the un- 
tenable and outmoded theory of poetic 
justice, the theory that there is always a 
close relationship between a man’s deserts 
and his destiny. And the playwright, 
knowing his audience’s tendency to at- 
tribute ambition or pride to those in high 
ere will not need to make his hero’s 

aw too obvious, too clearly a warning 


to others. Finally, even if tragic character 
and destiny are related only by imputa- 
tion or analogy, the play will be better 
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unified than if no such relationship were 
present. 

And yet this doctrine cannot be the 
final answer to the question: Why does 
the tragic hero fall? To a mysterious 
apace it gives a mysterious reply. Nor 

o we explain the catastrophe of an at- 
tractive or an admirable hero by saying 
that he is a marked man, a sacred pariah, 
a redeemer. Carried to a natural conclu- 
sion, this theory—now rather popular— 
would make the martyr, the atypical, the 
— man our prototype of tragic 

eroism. If such a man is aware of his 
cosmic role, he is strikingly atypical. If 
he is unaware of his role, he appears an 
unthinking victim. Neither kind of hero 
is likely to arouse tragic fear. 

Nor is the tragic catastrophe adequate- 
ly explained by employing the maxim 
“The bigger they come, the harder the 
fall.” This solution does have the merit 
of reminding us that the tragic hero 
faces on a more exalted level the dilem- 
mas of ordinary men and that his fall will 
therefore have a greater resonance than 
that of most men. But if the hero is an 
individual, as he must be, he is not merely 
a magnification or even an intensification 
of the average man. 

Perhaps the connection between the 
hero’s me aitbaet? and his fate can best be 
understood by examining “from below” 
four typical situations. We will describe 
these predicaments as if they were sharp- 
ly differentiated and then ask whether 
they can be brought under one formula- 
tion. 

(1) The hero’s role is fundamentally 
though not exclusively a guilty one, so 
that we are easily able to attribute his 
downfall to his wrongful behavior. Of 
this situation Racine’s Phédre is a good 
illustration. In Act I, Phédre pd sc 
to her nurse, Oenone, that she suffers 
from a passionate and irresistible love 
for her stepson, Phédre be- 
lieves that this love has been aroused by 
Venus. Hearing that 
hédre 


an “implacable” 
Theseus, her husband, is dead, 
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asks for an interview with Hip lyte. 
Gradually, struggling with 
and a strong sense of guilt, she tells him 
of her love. His shocked response drives 
her from the stage. When word comes 
that Theseus is still living, Oenone in- 
flames Phédre with hatred for Hippolyte 
and insists that the young man must be 
accused of immorality before he can 
accuse Phédre. The heroine replies: “M 
fate is yours. Do with it what you will.” 
Encountering Theseus, Phédre implies 
that she has been defiled by a man whom 
she does not specify. Later Oenone tells 
Theseus that Hippolyte has attempted to 
dishonor his father’s marriage-bed. The- 
seus calls down upon Hippolyte the 
wrath of Neptune. After ippolyte’s 
exit, Phédre, now conscience-striken, 
asks Theseus to revoke his curse, but 
hearing that Hippolyte loves another 
woman, succumbs to a jealous rage and 
says nothing further. In the last act 
Phédre finally informs Theseus of the 
truth, but Hippolyte has already been 
destroyed by a sea-beast. Now at a 
climax of remorse, Phédre drinks poison. 

This summary makes clear the un- 
equivocally guilty nature of Phédre’s 
role and the obvious connection between 
that guilt and her destruction. Racine, 
however, felt that his heroine had “all 
the qualities which Aristotle demands of 
the tragic hero and which are calculated 
to arouse pity and terror. Phédre is, in- 
deed, neither completely ilty nor 
completely innocent.” But although we 
may accept Phédre’s statement that her 
assion has been imposed by Venus, we 
do not believe that her activity is not 
her own. Rather we believe that Venus 
(or a Jansenist fate) has seized upon one 
whose inner nature has made her par- 
ticularly susceptible to such violation. 
Phédre’s passion is both an imposition 
and an endowment. Through her dra- 
matic action, she makes the passion fully 
her own. 

(2) Though superior to the average 
man, the hero is “not eminently good and 
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just,” and his downfall is caused by a 
tragic flaw—a significant fault or error. 
This is, of course, the Aristotelian norm 
for tragedy and is presumably based 
upon the plays of Sophocles in particular. 
Recently Cedric Whitman has argued 
very convincingly (in Sophocles: A 
Study of Heroic Humanism, 1951) that 
Aristotle’s formulation is false to Soph- 
ocles. In Whitman’s opinion, Ajax is the 
only Sophoclean hero who can be fairly 
said to have a tragic flaw. Oedipus, for 
example, may be blind and tyrannical, 
but his faults do not cause his catastrophe. 
Yet whether or not Aristotle’s doctrine 
fits the plays of Sophocles, it clearly ap- 
plies to many others. The two greatest 

lays of Euripides, Hippolytus and The 

acchae, are in this respect Aristotelian; 
Hippolytus falls because he insults 
Aphrodite, Pentheus because he im- 
prisons one whom he knows to be Bac- 
chus’s representative. Many Elizabethan 
heroes, including Faustus, Bussy D’Am- 
bois, and Antony, are superior men de- 
stroyed by a single fault. The flawed 
hero persists in modern tragedy. Mrs. 
Alving, a woman of supreme delicacy, 
meets disaster because she fails to think 
hard enough and with sufficient original- 
ity. The hero of Eliot’s The Family Re- 
union is a finely organized man who 
succumbs to neurotic despair. He seems, 
on the whole, to come within Aristotle’s 
norm. 

(3) The hero is destroyed not because 
of his own fault but through fate or 
external evil. Here Oedipus is the ob- 
vious example. His character does not 
produce his fate; it would be easier to 
say that his fate produces his character. 
In each of the Oedipus plays the hero is 
in part a function of his current situa- 
tion; he is above all responding to what 
has been imposed on him. Sophocles has 
not written a simple tale of a crime, or 
a flaw, and consequent punishment. 

As we read Oedipus the King, we ask 
ourselves: is the hero to blame for the 
catastrophe that is to overtake him? We 


cannot decide. But in the sequel, Oedipus 
at Colonus, Sophocles gives us the answer. 
Oedipus was not guilty. Indeed he is now 
regarded as a man oar almost a saint. 
We should not conclude, however, that 
his downfall occurred because he has 
been exceedingly virtuous, too good for 
this world; on the contrary, he had been 
exceedingly human. Rather his intense, 
unmerited, and endured suffering has at 
last made him superior to the world, con- 
verted him into a tutelary spirit of ex- 
perienced pain. 

We may note a variation on the third 
situation. There is a kind of tragedy in 
which fate or external evil is the chief 
cause of the catastrophe and in which 
the hero’s central action or failure to 
act is not morally culpable but does 
nevertheless contribute to the final re- 
sult. Antigone and Hamlet are of this 
kind. Each play presents a chain of events 
that lead a particular character to his 
destruction. Although we do not censure 
Antigone for her determination to bury 
Polyneices, we see as clearly as she sees 
where that determination will take her. 
Similarly, although few readers or spec- 
tators condemn Hamlet for his hesitation 
to commit murder, we understand that 
this hesitation contributes to his down- 
fall. It should be added that neither hero 
is faultless; but in neither play are the 
character’s shortcomings essential to the 
plot. Both Antigone and Hamlet show, 
at times, a callous disregard for the dig- 
as of other lives (Ismene, Rosencrantz 
and Guildenstern); but such moments are 
not strictly necessary preliminaries to the 
catastrophe. On the other hand, the 
faults of Antigone and Hamlet are funda- 
mental to their capacity for representing 
human life. If Antigone is more tragic 
than Polyeucte, let us say, it is partly 
because her incidental behavior is worse. 

(4) The hero’s action is guilty from 
one point of view and innocent from 
another. In this kind of tragedy the 
hero’s flaw is almost impossible to sepa- 
rate from the surrounding obscurity. Fre 
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shares his flaw with the universe. It is 
in the nature of things and is not some- 
thing that could have been avoided, as in 
Aristotelian tragedy. Innocent and/or 
guilty, the hero must pursue his course 
because he is who he is;-and if he under- 
stands himself and what it would be to be 
otherwise, his tragedy is so much the 
more impressive. Faced by terrible alter- 
natives, he sees the evil in both. He ex- 

eriences “existential” anxiety and dread. 
But he chooses and acts. According to 
Helmut Kuhn, “the classical example of 
this dialectical situation—utter perplexity 
issuing in determination—is found in 
Orestes’ hesitation before he commits 
matricide in the Choephori.. Among 
modern plays, Sartre’s Flies illustrates 
this type of tragic involvement and 
decision. 


The hero must act, and in a sense he 
must choose wrongly, as Agamemnon 
had to do when asked to sacrifice 
Iphigeneia to the Greek nation. For the 
hero’s motives, when analyzed, cannot 
be blameless. The event will tell how 
right or wrong he has been, and he will 
know, if not speak, the truth. The end 
of the tragedy will, then, be the hero’s 
recognition of his own deed. His char- 
acter will have become his fate in the 
sense that he will now be left with the 
sum total of his deeds. His fate will be 
that which his character has finally be- 
come. If he dies, his death will be pri- 
marily a means of emphasizing what has 
come to be, a way of fixing our atten- 
tion on the culminating moment. 


Is the fourth situation the true or at 
least the best norm for tragedy? It is 
truer to our experience than the first 
situation, which we illustrated by an ac- 
count of Racine’s Phédre. To dismiss 
Phédre as a “guilty” woman is, indeed, 
to regiment our ae unduly. The 
spectator becomes a Prefect of Discipline 
giving low marks for bad behavior. The 


*“The True Tragedy, II,” Harvard Studies 
in Classical Philology, LIIl (1942), 64. 
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whole power of Phédre heavily depends 
upon the fact that the heroine’s “guilty” 
action is but a poetic-dramatic vivifica- 
tion of the spectator’s inner life. Of 
course the value of the play is also de- 
pendent on the individuality of the 
heroine. But her morerigee remains. 

The fourth situation is also truer than 
the second. For we know that the hero’s 
“flaw” is intimately connected with his 
excellence. His wrongdoing is not some- 
thing added to his nature or cut into it; 
the wrong pervades him; it is his. We 
spoke of the Hippolytus of Euripides as 
a superior man destroyed by a single 
flaw. Yet his dangerous indifference to 
Aphrodite is a corollary of his devotion 
to masculine pursuits and male com- 
He is a noble failure who 

as not wholly failed; a man of quality 
with the defects of his quality. 

Finally, the fourth situation is more 
widely applicable than the third. Every 
man is guilty. But since he must be so, 
we cannot reject him more easily than 
we reject ourselves. The guiltless hero 
may arouse our wonder, admiration, and 
even awe; but then we will begin to in- 
vent some faults for him. This is not so 
much because we demand a “reason” for 
every catastrophe as because we find the 
interaction of character and fate more 
moving and hence more tragic than the 
earthquake or the act of God. Accord- 
ing to Walter Raleigh, 


There is no moral lesson to be read, except 
accidentally, in any of Shakespeare’s trag- 
edies. They deal with greater things than 
man; with powers and passions, elemental 
forces, and dark abysses of suffering; with 
the central fire, which breaks through the 
thin crust of civilization, and makes a 
splendour in the sky above the blackness of 
ruined homes. (Shakespeare, 1907, p. 197) 


However full of genius, these sentences 
© wrong in their assumption that 
hakespearian tragedy must either a 

moral lesson or a fiery portrait of doom, 

a fulgurant landscape by a Delacroix. 

The central fire of which Raleigh speaks 
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will be more relevant to drama if it is 
. grasped by Prometheus. 

The tragic hero, whether Antony, 
Phédre, Hippolytus, or even Hamlet, is 
like all other men in that he is guil 
of ne But his guilt is difficult 
or impossible for him to avoid if he is to 
pursue the values he treasures; and rec- 
ognizing his guilt, he will experience 
more deeply the nature of ethical reality. 
Antony must surrender political re- 
sponsibility if he is to develop his genius 
for personal relationships; but he will 
not fail to realize the enormity of his 
default, however strongly he asserts the 
excellence of his life: 


The miserable change now at my end 

Lament nor sorrow at; but please your 
thoughts 

In feeding them with former fortunes 

Wherein | lived, the greatest prince o’ the 
world, 

The noblest; and do not now basely die, 

Not cowardly put off my helmet to 

My countryman; a Roman by a Roman 

Valiantly vanquished. 


Hamlet must hesitate to obey the Ghost 
if he is to retain his characteristic sen- 


sitivity; but he will vividly perceive the 
worst side of his motivation. In Rosmers- 
holm, Rebecca West will trample on 
Christian ethics to gain a political end, 
but as she approaches success, those very 
ethics will infect her “fearless, free- 
born will.” 


The romantic tragedy or novel may 
push to its limits the paradoxical and 
shifting tendency of human motivation. 
Dmitri Karamazov speaks for himself in 
the following sentences, but he also 
brings to mind the noble criminal as 
conceived by a Schiller or a Hugo. 


I can’t endure the thought that a man of 
lofty mind and heart begins with the ideal 
of the Madonna, and ends with the ideal of 
Sodom. What’s still more awful is that a 
man with the ideal of Sodom in his soul 
does not renounce the ideal of the Madonna, 
and his heart may be on fire with that ideal, 


genuinely on fire, just as in the days of his 
youth and innocence. Yes, man is broad, 
too broad, indeed. I’d have him narrower. 
The devil only knows what to make of it. 
(Part I, Bk. III, Ch. 3) 


Here we see the tragic hero moving be- 
tween extremes and embodying them 
simultaneously. Indeed, Dostoevsky car- 
ries the instability of Dmitri so far that 
tragedy threatens to turn into melo- 
drama. On a somewhat lower level of 
intensity, Michael Henchard, the hero 
of Hardy’s The Mayor of Casterbridge, 
illustrates a similar instability. 

But the paradoxes of human motivation 
need not be treated melodramatically. 
Witnessing the ordeal of a hero such as 
the Orestes of Aeschylus, the audience 
perceives that its own evil-doing is funda- 
mentally connected with the human 
condition. The dramatic action thus be- 
comes a re-action, a reliving of one’s 
moral life, a drama culminating in a 
resolution which is something like an 
absolution. Especially in this century, 
man’s anxiety may be alleviated by con- 
templation of the hero’s forgivable, in- 
evitable, and at times admirable guilt. 
In playwrights of second rank, in Mar- 
lowe or Chapman, this moral ambiguity 
may be such that on reflection we reject 
it as immature and dangerously so, but 
in the great playwrights, the tragic om 
dox is recognized only after delibera- 
tion, and then, not with delight, as if the 
recognition were an escape from moral 
responsibility, but with the acknowl- 
edgement that, even if man’s life must 
remain ethically doubtful at the end, he 
must act in accord with the highest 
truth or the best hypothesis available to 
him. 

The fourth tragic pattern would not 
be acceptable in a strongly absolutist age. 
Consequently, we find that although the 
plays of Corneille are full of moral 
paradoxes, the playwright clings to the 
orthodoxy of poetic justice. But for our 
own time, the fourth pattern would 
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seem to be the best. To be sure, it 
can be distorted by the tragic philoso- 
pher who seeks to erect it into a religion, 
a grand design for all life. The creative 
artist sees the ambiguities attendant upon 
conscious life; but it is the interpreter 


who is most in danger of seizing the in- 
sight, exaggerating it, and hugging it to 
himself. As for the playwright, no matter 
how profound his understanding of man’s 
dilemmas, the dramatic form will force 
the hero to act. 


Paton’s Beloved Country and 
the Morality of Geography 


SHERIDAN BAKER 


A™ Paton’s Cry, the Beloved Coun- 
try (1948) has earned a place in our 
literature, at least in the classroom, but 
as yet has invited no explication. I should 
like to approach the book as a kind of 
moral geography, since Paton’s title itself 
shows the land articulate. Kumalo’s trials 
and African sociology all take their ulti- 
mate ‘meanings in geographical symbols; 
and Paton has, in fact, even readjusted 
South Africa’s profile to resemble that 
moral terrain which both Bunyan and 
Dante traveled and of which every man 
knows something, I think, though he has 
read neither. 

Paton does this by allusions both Bibli- 
cal and primitive. His language leads to 
the hills, cities, valleys, and green pas- 
tures we connect with right and wrong, 
even when scriptural references are not 
direct. But Paton uses a moral sensing of 
geography even more primitive: the 
sense perhaps in all creatures grounded 
by gravity that up and down are, by na- 
ture, good and bad, that mountains are 
upright and valleys submissive, that we 
stand up to live and lie down to die. 

Of course, we lie down to rest, too. 
The valley is a somewhat ambiguous 
cradle, a nourisher of what Paton calls 
“deep feelings.” Valleys represent mater- 
nal comfort and comfortable death; hills, 
paternal threat and protection. The 
mountain shadows the valley, brin 
thunder and water, and has inaccessible 


heights where the Unknowns live. And a 
man on the way up is better off than one 
on the way down. These primeval ups 
and downs, I think, still alive in our 
idiom with ambiguities intact, underlie 
Paton’s symbolism. 

Paton’s moral geography is this: (1) a 
good valley which has cradled us but 
which, from social decay and drought, is 
also the valley of the shadow of death, 
(2) a beautiful mountain looking down 
on the valley, sending water and hope, 
the peak of Omniscience, (3) the city of 
the plain. The valley is Ndotsheni, the 
tribal home of the black Reverend 
Stephen Kumalo. The mountain we may 
call Carisbrooke, the point at which the 
reader enters the book to look down on 
Kumalo’s world, the home of the white 
James Jarvis. The city of the plain is 
Johannesburg, where black and white 
pour trouble together: 


Water comes out of a bottle, till the glass 
is full. Then the lights go out. And when 
they come on again, lo the bottle is full and 
upright, and the glass empty. . . . Black 
and white, it says, black and white, though 
it is red and green. (p. 17, Modern Stand- 
ard Authors ed.) 


Johannesburg’s evil has broken the tribe. 
There Kumalo’s sister sells her whiskey 
and herself. The green valley of home 
now runs only red.earth when it rains, 
for energy has shifted to Johannesburg. 
There black and white collide in vid 
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ence, which at last miraculously causes 
water to flow from Carisbrooke down to 
Ndotsheni. 

Because we see mostly through Ku- 
malo’s primitive eyes, the bolism of 
mountain and valley comes naturally to 
Paton’s book. Kumalo is “a Zulu schooled 
in English” (15), a Zulu wearing an 
Anglican collar. The language we are to 
suppose is Zulu takes on the rhythms and 
phrases of the English Bible, which Ku- 
malo, of course, uses in its Zulu version. 
An English priest tells a parable “in that 
symbolic language that is like the Zulu 
tongue” (108), and we realize that both 
languages are simple, concrete and figura- 
tive, the language of tribes living close 
to the land. The book’s idiom both repre- 
sents and resolves, as does Kumalo him- 
self, the black-white dilemma: 


. . . Now God be thanked that there is a 
beloved one who can lift up the heart in 
suffering, that one can play with a child in 
the face of such misery. Now God be 
thanked that the name of a hill is such 
music, that the name of a river can heal. 
Aye, even the name of a river that runs no 
more. 


. . » But this, the purpose of our lives, the 
end of all our struggle, is beyond all human 
wisdom. Oh God, my God, do not Thou 
forsake me. Yea, though I walk through the 
valley of the shadow of death, I shall fear 
no evil, if Thou art with me... . (62) 


The valley of the shadow of death, in- 
deed, is both the valley of Ndotsheni and 
Kumalo’s personal loss of a son, the hope 
of the primitive tribe where “the dead 
streams come to life, full of the red blood 
of the earth” (4). As Kumalo says, only 
God can save it (233). 

But God saves Ndotsheni in the person 
of James Jarvis, who lives on the sewers 
ful mountain and likewise loses a son to 


the world. We are told that the ground 


Jarvis farms is holy; its name is High 
Place. And whether or not Paton intends 
“Jarvis” to remind us of “Jahveh” or 
“Jehovah,” we soon find him sitting on a 
stone at the mountaintop, like an Old 


Testament God, overlooking the world, 
remote yet troubled by it. Throughout 
the book Jarvis receives incidental refer- 
ences as God—a letter from him is a 
“letter from God” (262), his grandson is 
“a smal] angel from God” (249), his son 
is admired “as though he were God Al- 
mighty” (139), and so forth. Moreover, 
his son has gone into the world of Jo- 
hannesburg; he takes up a mission of 
mercy; he is killed by the very people he 
comes to save. And through the father 
the dead son works a Christian miracle: 
suffered love makes evil good. Jarvis, 
even like God, does not really become 
effective until he learns compassion from 
the loss of his son. 

Through these readings, then, Paton 
works his magic on the mountain at Caris- 
brooke. The more clearly we see Jarvis 
as God, the more we see Carisbrooke’s 
supernatural height. The more Jarvis 
grows in understanding and goodness, the 
more we see the mountain as symbol of 
these qualities. But the figurative God- 
head which accumulates behind Jarvis 
does not overshadow Jarvis the man, and, 
conversely, ordinary events, under Pa- 
ton’s scriptural spell, take on heavenly 
illumination without losing substance. 
Kumalo’s Biblical vision—emanating from 
the beautiful mountain—illustrates Paton’s 
ability to give the modern world an 
easy traffic with the age of miracles. An 
automobile, not a chariot, swings low, 
and the effect is in no way ludicrous: 


While he stood there he saw a motor car 
coming down the road from Carisbrooke 
into the valley. It was a sight seldom seen. 
. . » Then he saw that not far from the 
church there was a white man sitting still 
upon a horse. He seemed to be waiting for 
the car, and with something of a shock he 
realized that it was Jarvis. (241) 


One suspects that black men converted to 
Christianity by white men picture God 
as white, Marc Connelly notwithstand- 
ing, and that Paton’s symbolic use of 
Jarvis is particularly apt. 

Jarvis’s personal growth is paralleled 
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by Kumalo’s until at the end of the book 
Kumalo replaces Jarvis on the mountain. 
Kumalo, too, has a son. In fact, all sons, 
in Paton’s book, bring salvation. The dy- 
ing valley which runs blood and is resur- 
rected represents the death of both sons, 
all death, and the life which springs 
therefrom. The grandson, the nephew, 
the unborn son, children on their way to 
school (as if trailing clouds of glory) 
“coming down from the hills, dropping 
sometimes out of the very mist” (61)— 
all bring comfort and hope. 

But Kumalo’s son brings salvation only 
at one remove. He kills Jarvis’s son, evil 
making good apparent, black vivifying 
white. The white son represents the un- 
shakable power of good, transcending 
death, even increasing; the black son—a 
kind of Antichrist—represents the hap- 
less innocence of evil in a drifting soci- 
ety. The collision of the two first brings 
the fathers pain, then mutual sympathy, 
then some understanding of the good that 
works in spite of everything. Kumalo’s 
salvation is harder than Jarvis’s, and 
Paton puts his readers closer to Kumalo 
the Man than to Jarvis the God. Jarvis 
immediately begins to read his way into 
the mystery of a good son murdered. But 
Kumalo has no such comfort. His son is 
a frightened child, with only a strand of 
truthfulness left, guilty of mortal sin. 
Absalom’s crime shows Kumalo the hard 
fact that society may seem the cause but 
that the individual is responsible. And 
Kumalo must absorb this bitterness be- 
fore he can accept the good which flows 
through the w ‘orld, even from this tangle. 
Losing his beloved yet sinning Absalom 
—a figurative rebel against the righteous 
father—Kumalo is changed from a kind 
of primitive tribal leader into the New 
Testament Father his priesthood indi- 
cates. The loss of both sons, the antithesis 
of both, causes water and milk to flow 
from High Place down to Ndotsheni, the 
valley of the shadow, which is, also, this 
world. 

Paton’s ancient paradigm of hill and 
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valley as heaven and earth grows clearer 
as the book progresses. But the more 
symbolic High Place and Ndotsheni be- 
come, the stronger becomes Paton’s sug- 
gestion that they are Ideals only, remote 
yet seen, contours to steer by. Only in 
the evil world is the Son’s sacrifice pos- 
sible and effective. The simple ups and 
downs of the country are not enough: 


Cry, the beloved country, for the unborn 
child that is the inheritor of our fear. Let 
him not love the earth too deeply . . . nor 
give too much of his heart to a mountain 
or a valley. For fear will rob him of all 
if he gives too much. (80) 


Arthur Jarvis first learned to love 
Africa when, as a boy, he rode “over 
green hills and into the great valleys” 
(174), but the city on the plain taught 
him their meaning. It is in evil Johannes- 
burg that pie says, “I have never 
met such kindness” (125)—“I have 
known no one as you are” (215). And 
Kumalo brings his heightened and dee 
ened perception back to the yalialie 
mountain and valley. 


We come to see that the country rep- 
resents man and the city represents men. 
The most insistent image in Paton’s book 
is that of a man—first Jarvis, then Ku- 
malo—alone on a mountain brooding over 
the depths. Carisbrooke and Ndotsheni 
denominate the human spirit. Johannes- 
burg is a flat turbulence of good and evil 
which makes distinctions difficult. Jo- 
hannesburg is a sociological casebook, 
with stopgap plans and masses of men. 
The country is man consulting his soul 
and learning human inadequacy. When 
Kumalo comes back from Johannesburg 
with a son lost and notions of rebuilding 
the tribe, he consults the ineffective chief 
and the ineffective schoolmaster. He is 
left with no one but himself, and prayer 
and God, finally to rebuild the valley and 
climb the mountain. 

The mountain frames the book at 
either end. From the first sentence we can 
fee] Paton’s moral pressure, and we soon 
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notice that it has indeed remolded the 
South African landscape. A map will 
show that Paton’s beloved country has 
gently heightened and deepened until it 
uite contradicts the earth’s hard surface. 
We are surprised to find that Johannes- 
burg, at 5,764 feet, is actually more than 
a thousand feet higher than our high 
mountain in Natal, which, though 
heightened each time Paton returns to it, 
seemed even at first almost the top of the 
world. In his opening passage, other 
mountains seem not higher but merely 
“beyond and behind”; the great Drakens- 
berg range with peaks over 10,000 feet, 
behind which lies Johannesburg on its 
high plateau, is merely a | ay beyond, 
with no height at all. e are on a 
mountain that touches the clouds. 

The contradiction between morally- 
high Carisbrooke and actually-higher Jo- 
hannesburg works Paton no embarrass- 
ment. He can even take brief moral ad- 
vantage of Johannesburg’s altitude, sug- 

esting a civilization and complexity 
ooming over simple life along the Um- 
zimkulu. Kumalo’s brother speaks both 
literally and scornfully of his old home 
as “down.” Indeed, Paton makes the ci 
of the plain momentarily higher than it 
really is. Approaching Johannesburg, he 
emphasizes climbing: “Climb up to Hil- 
ton... ,.” he writes, “Climb over the 
Drakensberg, on to the level plains” (15). 
The level plains seem like the top of a 
table, reached after much climbing, and 
so this new country seems to back- 
country Kumalo, overwhelmed by build- 
ings and buses. But Paton has matched 
his plain to Kumalo’s awe, for, actually, 
after crossing the Drakensberg at more 
than eight thousand feet, we drop back 
down some three thousand feet to Jo- 
hannesburg, though we do not drop so 
far as the mountain top from which we 
started. 

Nevertheless, with the mountain at 
Carisbrooke as reference first for the 
Beautiful then for the Good, we come to 
think of Johannesburg as sprawling 


somewhere on a plain even lower than 
the home valley. And Paton helps us to 
this illusion. Leaving Carisbrooke, the 
train suspends us in unreality. We start in 
the mist. “The train passes through a 
world of fancy” (11). Finally, sleep 
separates primitive heights from the city 
on the plain. 

Furthermore, Johannesburg’s relative 
flatness depresses its actual altitude. On 
the plain Kumalo sees “great white 
dumps of the mines, like hills under the 
sun” (181). He hears of buildings as 
high as “the hill that stands so, straight 
up, behind my father’s kraal” (16). He 
sees wheels high in the air. And when 
we are in Johannesburg, in spite of one 
street corner on a hill (47), in spite of 
walking “up Twist Street” and “down 
Louis Bothe” (44), the mind keeps the 
city flat. With Kumalo’s thoughts we re- 
turn to hills, and the hills now seem 
higher, no matter how the land really 
lies. His return trip repeats unreality and 
separation (note especially the stagecraft 
in “rolls away”): “The white flat hills of 
the mines drop behind, and the country 
rolls away as far as the eye can see 
(219).” Again sleep leaves one world 
behind. 

Paton can now afford to wind explicit- 
ly down the Drakensberg because from 
Pietermaritzburg he can carry his readers 
up and up again, into the heights at Caris- 
brooke. This trip from Pietermaritzburg 
to Carisbrooke helps to explain the slight- 
ly puzzling road that begins the book: 
“There is a lovely road that runs from 
Ixopo into the hills. . . .” Why do we 
start from Ixopo, never more than a pass- 
ing reference, why on the road to Caris- 
brooke rather than at Carisbrooke itself, 
Paton’s essential scene? There is no rea- 
son intrinsic to the book, only the reason 
in Paton himself. He was born in “Pie- 
termaritzburg, the lovely city.” Caris- 
brooke is the point of vision, we infer, 
toward which Paton climbed as boy and 
man. It is not his home. It is in the hills 
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beyond, higher, wilder, removed from 
daily streets, a point to dream from. “All 
roads lead to Johannesburg,” he writes 
(10, 52) —even the one going into the 
hills in the opposite direction, for so w 
assume it was in the growth of this man 
who began life in Pietermaritzburg, 
taught school in Ixopo, hiked on up to 
Carisbrooke, turned around to revolu- 
tionize a reformatory in Johannesburg, 
and poured his experience into his book 
a generation later. Pietermaritzburg is 
really the place from which, as we enter 
the book, we are taking our run into 
spiritual hills, and Kumalo comes home 
to the good hills of Paton’s own ex- 
perience. 

The book ends as it begou, at Caris- 
brooke, though on the peak just above it. 
From here we first looked down at 
Ndotsheni and its comic-pathetic little 
priest, with his dirty collar and leaky 
church—grand in the eyes of a child—the 
rustic who fears traffic lights and ad- 
mires a bus driver’s courage. But Kumalo 
has grown. He himself has even learned 
amusement at his friend and at Jarvis 
and the mystery of goodness (238). 
When he climbs to the mountain he is no 
longer beneath us; the truth of his ex- 
perience comes to us directly, at the 
white reader’s own superior altitude. 
Here, at this new height, Kumalo re- 

laces Jarvis as God the Father, and the 

ill at Carisbrooke, actually lower than 
Johannesburg, has now towered up to 
heaven itself. 

Kumalo goes up the mountain to wait 
for the dawn that will see his son hange2 
in Praetoria. We think of Christ going 
into the wilderness, and of Moses, who 
talked to God on mountains: “But even 
as he started to climb the path that ran 
through the great stones, a man on a 
horse was there, and a voice said to him, 


It is you, umfundisi?—It is | umnum- 
zana” (271). 

Jarvis goes down the mountain, Ku- 
malo climbs to the top, sits on a stone, 


and takes Jarvis’s position, “looking out 
over the great valley.” Here, above the 
place where Jarvis first suffered the news 
or his son’s death, Kumalo waits for the 
sunrise signaling his son’s execution for 
the sins of the world. 

For, though Absalom is a murderer and 
we see him childish and frightened, Paton 
traces suggestions of Christ behind him 
nevertheless. Father Vincent, referring to 
Absalom, says, “There was a thief upon 
the cross” (109). We remember that 
Christ, too, was executed as a criminal. 
Absalom is betrayed; there are three cul- 
prits; like Christ naming his successor, 
Absalom wishes his son named Peter. On 
the Mount of Olives, Christ, like Absa- 
lom, prayed his Father not to let him die: 
“Father, if thou be willing, remove this 
cup from me: Nevertheless not my will, 
but thine, be done” (Luke 22: 42). Ab- 
salom in prison falls before his father 
“crouched in the way that some of the 
Indians pray” (207). Kumalo, on the 
mountain, remembers his words, the con- 
ventional Zulu responses: “it is as my 
father wishes, it is as my father says” 
(273). 

The structure is complete: the two 
fathers, the two sons, the two mountains, 
as it were, at beginning and end. It is the 
black Father, with the compassion of the 
white man’s suffering God, to whom 
Paton leaves the hope of Africa, and its 
misgivings, on the highest spiritual moun- 
tain imaginable—God in a heaven painful 
because compassionate, witnessing his 
son’s death and resurrection: “And when 
he expected it, he rose to his feet and 
took off his hat and laid it down on the 
earth, and clasped his hands before him. 
And while he stood there the sun rose 
in the east” (277). 

The morality Paton writes into his 
geography, then, is Christian: the salvage 
of evil through love and suffering. But 
the geographical pulls are primitive, com- 
pelling South Africa’s actual geography 
to match their moral ups and downs. ‘The 
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moral heights of Carisbrooke are Paton’s 
dominant symbol. There we begin and 
there we end, heightened by a kind of 


kinesthetic moral experience am 
mountains and valleys long built into our 
imagining by literature and gravity. 


The Classics of Engineering Literature 


WALTER JAMES MILLER 


Goes acquaintance with the classics of 
engineering literature repays the Eng- 
lish instructor in many ways. It brightens 
his understanding of the Zeitgeist, the 
attitudes in action in his own special 
“period.” In his survey and humanities 
courses, it provides him with vital cross- 
references, analogies, and _ illustrations 
where before he often relied on “back- 
ground” platitudes. In his composition 
classes, he is prepared with new materials 
for involving the technical students, 
especially in their quest for topics for 
research papers. And in his technical- 
writing courses, he is armed not only 
with impressive models for classroom 
use, but also with a means of keeping 
himself interested in the subject. 

For the major engineering writers offer 
many pleasant surprises. In the course of 
two thousand years, they have developed 
the treatise and the report to a high 
degree of literary attainment; selected 
passages from their works deserve to be 
read more widely for their literary or 
historical value or both. The best en- 
a authors carry over into their 
ite work their engineer’s aptitude 
for functional design; they employ 
metaphor and rhetorical devices spar- 
ingly but with memorable effect; they 
achieve style. Many engineering classics 
are charged with civic—often social— 
consciousness; a few are landmarks in the 
history of thought. Some of these authors 
have developed such literary competence 
that they have ventured successfully into 
the field of general literature. 

Even a brief survey of the main liter- 


ary events in the history of engineering 


can justify these generalizations. It might 
indicate too that most of these works, 
individually and as part of a literature, 
are yet to be appreciated by educators. 
Limiting our discussion to works in our 
own cultural tradition available in Eng- 
lish, let us survey ancient, Renaissance, 
British, and American engineering litera- 
ture, and conclude with a look at the 
engineer’s contribution to general litera- 
ture. 


II 


Like those of medicine and esthetics, 
the literature of engineering stems from 
the Graeco-Roman world. Earliest major 
works to survive are De Architectura 
(ca. 27 B.C.) by Marcus Vitruvius Pollio 
and De Aquis Urbis Romae (97 A.D.) 
Sextus Julius Frontinus. In these 
classics we find evidence of a professional 
literature that extends back several cen- 
turies before the Christian era. 

A treatise for the master-builders of 
Rome, De Architectura sums up ancient 
knowledge in what we would call toda 
the fields of civil, mechanical, and mili- 
tary engineering, and architecture. It 
sums up also a Roman characteristic at 
its best: utilitarian in the finest sense of 
the word, Vitruvius regards professional 
knowledge as “the child of practice and 
theory . . . nursed” by history, philos- 
ophy, and music. His most famous pas- 
sage is his high-minded discussion of the 
nature and education of the master- 
builder. Typical of his respectful attitude 
toward materials and processes is his 
well-moulded description of pozzolana 
cement, a wonder of ancient technology 
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and a prop of Roman engineering supre- 
macy. Deliberate periods, neat examples, 
attention to questions likely to occur to 
the reader, make Vitruvius valuable class- 
room material. 


Frontinus’s masterpiece on the aque- 
ducts, ostensibly an information — 
for water commissioners, erupts regularly 
into exposés of political corruption and 
resolves itself into a pleasant account of 
the results of reform. Engineers enjoy its 
portrayal of the professional man in 
action. As a technical writer Frontinus 
is equally instructive: he 
orients his readers and considers the dif- 
ferent levels of their technical interest. 
Interlaced with his raw data—which he 
advises the general reader to skip—are 
bits of sly humor, historical gossip, 
simple metaphor. He sees water rushing 
in from the aqueducts and slowing down 
in the catch-basins as “taking fresh 
breath . . . after the run.” He sees his 
assistants as “but the hands and tools of 
the directing head.” His attitude toward 
his subordinates, and toward his emperor, 
give us an intense experience of the 
Roman personality functioning in an 
authoritarian system. And his “famous 
exclamation” reveals Roman utilitarian- 
ism at its smuggest: “With such an array 
of indispensable structures carrying so 
many waters, compare if you will the 
idle pyramids or the useless though 
famous works of the Greeks!” 


Shorter pieces of ancient engineering 
writing are Julius Caesar’s description in 
Gallic Wars of his historic bridging of 
the Rhine, and Nonius Datus’s quaint 
memorandum (152 A.D.) explaining 
why Saldae almost had two tunnels in- 
stead of one. 


Il 


Engineering publishing was launched 
in the Renaissance with the discovery by 
Pope of manuscript copies of Vitruvius 


and Frontinus. Printed frequently among 
the incunabula, they became standard 
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guides for engineers, architects, and tech- 
nical writers. Leonardo studied Latin 
to study Vitruvius. Even as late as the 
eighteenth century we find great en- 
gineers like Thomas Telford consulting 
Vitruvius for practical purposes. 

During the sixteenth century, when 
reliable information on metals engineer- 
ing was in great demand, manuals on 
mining, smelting, and alloying poured 
from the presses. One of the best was 
De La Pirotechnia (1540) by the Italian 
Vannoccio Biringuccio; his discourses on 
the fires of metallurgy culminate in a 
charming passage on the fire of love, 
“the fire that consumes without leaving 
ashes, is more powerful than all other 
fires, and has for its smith the great son 
of Venus.” 

Less poetic but more systematic was 
Georgius Agricola’s De Re Metallica 
(1556), the most influential book in 
modern engineering; it reigned as the 
standard work for two centuries. For 
the teacher of technical exposition, it is 
a mine of solid examples o descriptions 
of mechanisms, processes, and structures. 
Although his book is illustrated with 
scores of woodcuts, Agricola rarely re- 
fers to them: he accepts the total literary 
challenge to make technical writing a 
self-explanatory medium. For students 
of the history of ideas, and of argumen- 
tation, Agricola’s defense of mining ranks 
with the moderns’ defense of Darwinism 
and vivisection. Agricola sympathetically 
entertains, even forcefully restates, each 
argument of his opposition (e.g., it is 
contrary to Nature to dig up what 
Nature has concealed) before he answers 
it usually with success but always with 
cleverness (then why tolerate fishing? ). 
Other wonderful passages for the study 
of the Zeitgeist express, first, his rational 
contempt for alchemists and diviners and, 
later, his frank belief in elves; first, his 
grand assurance that mining is as safe as 
carpentry; later, his sober awareness that 
hazards in the mines have widowed some 
women six times. 
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IV 


Modern engineering got off to a slow 
start in England. Most of the early tech- 
nical reports in English, apparently, were 
written by foreign engineers (e.g., Cor- 
nelius Vermuyden, fl. 1652) imported by 
the crown. Some of the first reports by 
native engineers, or “undertakers” as 
they were then called, were written by 
Captain John Perry, whose Account of 
the Stopping of the Daggenham Breach 
(1721) is still studied by specialists in 
contracts and hydrostatics. 

When John Smeaton, F.R.S., decided 
in 1754 to study engineering, he found 
that there was not enough writing in 
English to educate him; he was obliged 
to learn from the Continental masters. 
After a distinguished career as a civil 
engineer (he was the first to use that 
title), he published his famous Narrative 
of the Building of the Eddystone Light- 
house (1793); after his death, his ad- 
mirers printed his papers and reports in 
four volumes (1812-1814). These writ- 
ings served as textbooks for two genera- 
tions; Smeaton had founded the British 
literature of engineering. 


His reports are noteworthy, as one 
writer has remarked, for the skill with 
which he discusses technical subjects 
“in the language of the coffee house.” 
The Narrative develops an epic adven- 
ture in warm, often poetic language; 
Smeaton elicits sympathy and sometimes 
creates suspense as he describes his strug- 
gles to root the lighthouse on the 
dangerous reef, and his feelings when 
his ship is lost in a storm, when his work- 
ers balk, when his writing humbles him 
with its difficulties. But metaphor and 
analogy seem to occur easily to him. 
Stone set in the frame of a building acts 
“like the ballast of a ship.” The narrow- 
ness of a building’s base “rounds it,” in 
effect, “like the rockers of a cradle.” He 
conceives the now-classic shape for a 
stone lighthouse when “the natural figure 
of the waist . . . of a large spreading 


Oak” presents itself to his imagination. 
His deans use of the imaginary ex- 
periment reminds the reader of Lucretius. 

To Smeaton’s basic shelf, British en- 
gineers have since added whole libraries. 
A few of the classic authors are John 
Loudon McAdam, Thomas Telford, 
Thomas Tredgold, and William J. M. 
Rankine. 

McAdam’s Remarks on the Present 
System of Road-Making (1820), the 
classic on the subject, made his name 
an engineering word (some form of 
macadam or macadamize) in most civi- 
lized languages. His letter to the Board 
of Agriculture, printed in the appendix, 
is the famous section of the euhe it is 
remarkable for its crisp language, suc- 
cinct sarcasm, and utter success in ex- 
plaining technical matters to the layman. 
His revolutionary concept of a road is 
summed up in a simple metaphor. The 
function of a road is not, as his pre- 
decessors had believed, to carry the 
traffic, but to keep the ground beneath 
dry so that the earth itself can bear the 
burden: a road is a “roof.” By contrast, 
his competitors’ roads are “reservoirs for 
water.” McAdam’s brilliant writing 
helped make England engineering-con- 
scious; for a time “to macadamize” 
actually meant “to do in a scientific 
manner.” 

Telford’s reports are interesting for 
the brisk, self-respecting tone with which 
he addressed the heads of several Euro- 
pean nations. (Robert Southey dubbed 
him pontifex maximus for his many 
beautiful bridges; Walter Scott told 
Southey that Telford’s Pont Cysylte 
Aqueduct was “the most impressive work 
of art” he had seen.) Tredgold’s best 
writing is represented in his Charter for 
the Institute of Civil Engineers (1828), 
for which he composed his classic defini- 
tion of engineering as “the art of direct- 
ing the great sources of power in nature 
for the use and convenience of man... .” 

Rankine probably stands undisputed as 
the greatest engineering writer in the 
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English language. In one hundred and 
fifty papers and four treatises (1858- 
1869) he transformed engineering from 
an empirical pursuit into a science. Or- 
ganizing (in some areas, creating) its 
theory, he treated it on the highest 
mathematical, and scholar- 
y level. For this reason ridiculed by the 
ae of the “rule of thumb” era, Ran- 
ine’s manuals have nevertheless enjoyed 
a phenomenal career. In 1891, Manual of 
the Steam Engine ran into its thirteenth 
edition; in 1908, Manual of Applied 
Mechanics reached its eighteenth, Manual 
of Civil Engineering its twenty-third; 
translations were selling in several major 
tongues. 

Philosophers and ideodynamicists value 
the opening section of Steam Engine in 
which Rankine makes his classic distinc- 
tion between two modes of progress: 
“Not the practical and the theoretic, for 
that distinction is fallacious,” but “the 
empirical and the scientific.” His expan- 
sion of this concept is typical of dozens 
of masterful definitions in this volume 
alone; it is possible to teach all types of 
scientific definition, and most of the 
fundamentals of logical development, 
from Rankine as the model. Indicative 
of the satisfying intellectual level on 
which he writes are his insights into the 
history of engineering: early scientists 
erred in ascribing reality to words; 
ancient engineers are lost to record be- 
cause they were deified. 


Vv 


On this side of the Atlantic, the first 
major literary work in engineering was 
The Economic Theory of the Location 
of Railways (1887) by Arthur M. Well- 
ington. Principles set forth in this 930- 
page treatise have become part of the 
engineer’s thinking; some of them are 
part of his language. For Wellington was 
master of the memorable sentence. “It 
would be well,” he declared, “if en- 
gineering were less generally thought of, 
and even defined, as the art of construct- 


ing. In a certain sense, it is rather the 
art of not constructing; or, to define it 
rudely but not inaptly, it is the art of 
doing that well with one dollar, which 
any bungler can do with two after a 
fashion.” In streamlined form, this is now 
a proverb of the profession. Dithyrambic 
sentences roar through the book; some 
of them drop exhausted at the bottom of 
the (next) page, but many are exciting 
models of parallelism, antithesis, and the 
period. 

Working on a grander scale than 
Frontinus, Wellington mastered also the 
of accommodating different 
evels of technical interest in the reader- 
ship. He had his book set in three sizes 
of type. If the reader needs only a gen- 
eral treatment, he reads only the large- 
type sections; to sample some technical 
depth, he delves into the medium-size 
type; if he must be comprehensive, he 
reads even the small face. Each reader 
makes his own book. English instructors 
will be content with the preface and the 
introduction, which represent well (in 
large type) the most vigorous voice in 
the American literature. 

Quieter, but also important in its 
field, is The Principles of Mining (1909) 
by Herbert Hoover, a standard text for 
a generation, which reached a record 
sale for books of its kind. It is note- 
worthy for its social views (for example, 
Hoover speaks of “the lower races” and 
discusses the labor union as an antidote 
for unlimited capitalist expansion) and 
for its advice on report writing (the 
engineer should contrive his report so 
that the first page arrives at a statement 
of conclusions). Hoover’s own engineer- 
ing reports deserve study. His Report on 
the Mississippi Flood (1927), written 
when he was Secretary of Commerce, is 
well hammered out in its larger struc- 
tures: he reassures the reader with a 
summary of the results, before he de- 
mands patience with the details, of his 
investigation. Picturing the engineer face 
to face with a titanic enemy that he must 
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‘dleness is a disease which 

must be combated, but I would not advise 
a rigid adherence to a particular plan of study. 
I myself have never persisted in any plan for 
two days together. A man ought to read just 
as inclination leads him; for what he reads as 
a task will do him little good. A young man 
should read five hours in a day, and so may 


acquire a great deal of knowledge. 


“Ut is amazing how little literature there is in the 


world.” A lamentable state of affairs, Dr. Johnson! 


But despite the scarcity, Harcourt, Brace editors 


have found an embarrassment of riches from which 


to select for the many anthologies they have pre- 


pared for particular plans of study. 


And, while many instructors might question the 


practicability of requiring their students to read 


five hours in a day, Harcourt, Brace literature texts 


offer many hours of rewarding reading—skillfully 


edited and attractively produced. 


The following pages present a number of titles 


from the Harcourt, Brace list that have found favor 


in colleges and universities for general literature, 


humanities, and “types” courses. A quick review 


of this list with an eye to texts for next semester’s 


literature courses may be rewarding. 


HARCOURT, BRACE AND COMPANY 
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| 383 Madison A 1 
adison Avenue New York 17, N.Y. 


TEN MODERN MASTERS: An 
Anthology of the Short Story. Robert 
Gorham Davis, Editor. Three stories 
each by Anderson, Mansfield, Heming- 
way, O’Connor, Conrad (2 stories), 
James, Mann, Faulkner, Lawrence, and 
Welty. 510 pages 3.50 


Instructors manual available 


SOUND AND SENSE: An Introduc- 
tion to Poetry. Laurence Perrine. Part I: 
16 text chapters that analyze the ele- 
ments of poetry, with illustrative poems, 
questions, and exercises. Part II: 42 
poems presented without comment. Parts 
I and II include the full texts of over 
200 poems. Paperbound. 272 pages. 2.50 


THE MAJOR POETS: English and 
American. Charles M. Coffin, Editor. 34 
poets from Chaucer to Dylan Thomas, 
each fully represented. 553 pages. . 3.50 


MODERN AMERICAN AND 
MODERN BRITISH POETRY: Re- 
vised Shorter Edition. Louis Unter- 
meyer, Editor, in consultation with Karl 
Shapiro and Richard Wilbur. A full and 
balanced representation of 63 major 
poets. 697 pages. .. 


MASTERS OF THE MODERN 
SHORT STORY. 1955 Revision. 
Walter E. Havighurst, Editor. Conrad, 
Welty, Anderson, Faulkner, Forster, 
©’Connor, Joyce, James, Hemingway, 
Powers, Woolf, Mansfield, Porter, 
Lawrence, Greene, Huxley, Crane, 
Steinbeck, West, Sansom, Maugham, 
O’Faolain, Shaw, Stafford. 
Complete Edition. 24 stories. 453 pages 
3.25 
Brief Edition (15 stories, paperbound ) 
2.00 
Instructors manual available for. both 


MODERN SHORT STORIES: A 
Critical Anthology. Robert B. Heilman, 
Fditor. 29 stories balanced in mood, 
tempo, and type, with a brief interpreta- 
tive section following each story. 448 
pages 3.00 


POETRY 


MODERN AMERICAN POETRY: 
Mid-Century Edition. Louis Unter- 
meyer, Editor. 731 pages ..4.00 


MODERN BRITISH POETRY: 
Mid-Century Edition. Louis Unter- 


meyer, Editor. 515 pages....... .4.00 


MODERN AMERICAN POETRY. 
MODERN BRITISH POETRY. 
Mid-Century Edition. Combined Edi- 
tion of above. 1246 pages ee 
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NINE GREAT PLAYS. Revised Edi- 
tion. Leonard F. Dean, Editor. Aga- 
memnon (MacNeice Trans.), Oedipus 
Rex (Fitts-Fitzgerald trans.), Volpone, 
The Would-Be Invalid (Bishop trans. ), 
The Way of the World, An Enemy of 
the People, The Cherry Orchard, Pyg- 
malion, Murder in the Cathedral. With 
Introduction and notes. Durable paper 
binding. 695 pages ¥ 2.75 


A MODERN REPERTORY. Harlan 
Hatcher, Editor. Candida, Juno and the 
Paycock, Ah, Wilderness!, Murder in 
the Cathedral, Summer and Smoke, T he 
Madwoman of Chaillot, Detective Story, 
Billy Budd, Venus Observed. With an 
introduction on modern drama and a 
student’s bibliography. 708 pages. .3.25 


MODERN AMERICAN DRAMAS: 
Revised Edition. Harlan Hatcher, Edi- 


tor. The Emperor Jones, The Adding 


Machine, Winterset, Abe Lincoln in Ilki- 
nois, The Time of Your Life, The Glass 


OTHER ANTHOLOGIES 


THE TYPES OF LITERATURE. 


Francis Connolly, Editor. The major 
literary types—Short Story, Novel, Po- 
etry, Drama, Essay, Criticism. 810 pages 

6.00 


THE COLLEGE OMNIBUS: Eighth 
Edition. Leonard F. Dean, Editor. A 
major revision of the archetype of fresh- 
man anthologies. 1108 pages 5.00 


CRITICISM: The Foundations of 
Modern Literary Judgment. Mark 
Schorer, Josephine Miles, and Gordon 
McKenzie, Editors. 55 studies. 553 
pages 6.25 


Menagerie, All My Sons, Mister 
Roberts. 378 pages.............3.00 


MODERN DRAMAS. New Shorter 
Edition. Harlan Hatcher, Editor. Hedda 
Gabler, R.U.R., Squaring the Circle, 
Justice, The Circle, Beyond the Horizon, 
Winterset, Abe Lincoln in Illinois, The 
Little Foxes. With a note on modern 
drama and a student’s bibliography. 479 


MODERN CONTINENTAL DRA- 
MAS. Harlan Hatcher, Editor. 16 plays 
with a general introduction and bio- 
graphical material on each playwright. 


MODERN SHORT BIOGRAPHIES 
AND AUTOBIOGRAPHIES. Mars- 
ton Balch, Editor. A critical anthology 
of modern biographical writing. 14 biog- 
raphies and 2 autobiographies. 589 pages 

3.25 


CRITICISM: The Major Texts. Wal- 
ter J. Bate, Editor. An anthology of 
literary criticism. 622 pages 6.95 
SHAKESPEARE: THE COM- 
PLETE WORKS, G. B. Harrison, 
Fditor 8.00 


SHAKESPEARE: MAJOR PLAYS 
AND SONNETS 6.50 
SIX PLAYS OF SHAKESPEARE. 
Romeo and Juliet, 1 Henry IV, Twelfth 
Night, Hamlet, Othello, and The Tem- 
pest 2.00 
FOUR PLAYS OF SHAKESPEARE. 
Henry V, As You Like It, King Lear, 
Antony and Cleopatra 1.50 
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HARBRACE BROOKS, CLEANTH 
i THE WELL WROUGHT 
‘ MODERN CLASSICS URN 1.35 
‘ | Attractive editions printed on good qual- COZZENS, JAMES GOULD 
ae: ity paper, and bound in cloth. THE LAST ADAM 1.25 
ELIOT, T. 
COZZENS, JAMES GOULD ESSAYS ON ELIZABETHAN 
THE JUST AND THE DRAMA 95 
= ie UNJUST 1.40 THE WASTE LAND AND 
Sane A PASSAGE TO INDIA 1.40 FORSTER, E. M. 
1 aa ASPECTS OF THE NOVEL 1.15 
FITTS, DUDLEY AND 
ARROWSMITH 1.60 ‘ITTS, -EY Al 
FITZGERALD, ROBERT 
: as THE OEDIPUS CYCLE OF 
ae PORTER, KATHERINE ANNE PARRINGTON, VERNON L. 
ay. OTHER STORIES 10 ERICAN THOUGHT, I. 
SAINT-EXUPERY, ANTOINE DE TheColonial Mind, 1620-1800 1.45 
WIND, SAND AND STARS. 1.60 MAIN CURRENTS IN AM- 


ERICAN THOUGHT, II 
The Romantic Revolution in 


STEFFENS, LINCOLN 


OF America, 1800-1860 1.45 
Abridged Edition a 1.40 PORTER, KATHERINE ANNE 
Sue: THE OLD ORDER 95 
fe STRACHEY, LYTTON 


RICHARDS, I. A. 
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“cage,” this report provides another clue 
to Hoover’s social philosophy: engineer- 
ing must stabilize the economy by pro- 
tecting it from natural shocks. 

Important for its impact on the quality 
of industrial life is Frederick W. Taylor's 
Principles of Scientific Management 
(1911) which extended yee tech- 
niques into new fields. Plain in style, 
Taylor’s writing demonstrates how 
dogged simplicity can degenerate into 
monotony and triteness; but his ideas in- 
vite examination for what they reveal of 
the enlightened engineer in benighted 
times. As with many engineering treatises, 
the opening sections suffice for the gen- 
eral reader’s needs. 

In recent decades many of the im- 
portant papers and reports are too tech- 
nical to be wholly intelligible to the 
layman. But even the most difficult—like 
The Electrical Engineering Papers (1919) 
of Benjamin G. Lamme, former chief en- 

ineer of Westinghouse, and the chem- 
ical engineering papers of Manson Bene- 
dict, now at M.I.T.—are interesting to 
the writing teacher for their overall de- 
sign. And frequently the contemporary 
engineer reports to industrial or political 
executives who are not scientists, or to 
mixed audiences of specialists and non- 
specialists; in these works both form and 
content can be studied by the lay reader. 
Worthy examples are the public reports 
of Othmar H. Ammann, designer of the 
George Washington Bridge and other 
eminent structures, and the public ad- 
dresses of Arthur E. Raymond of 
Douglas Aircraft, reputed to be the 
leading engineering executive in industry 
today. 

Ammann’s reports are perfectly con- 
structed and, where the subject permits, 
gracefully written. His Tentative Report 
on the Hudson River Bridge (1926) ex- 
emplifies the kind of report that Hoover 
had advised engineers to write: the kind 


that comes to the point quickly. Am- 
mann needs only three sentences to state 
the occasion, aim, scope, and method of 


his investigation; his fourth sentence in- 
troduces his conclusions, which are pre- 
sented in an order that outlines the body 
of his report. The “complete and de- 
tailed account” that follows ramifies at 
length each of the conclusions in turn. 
Administrators need read only the 
opening sections to find all they need; 
engineers can read through the body 
for the full professional experience. Like 
the journalist’s “inverted pyramid,” the 
engineer’s “double report,” as it is called, 
is a well-designed answer to the ancient 
problem of different levels of interest. 
Ammann casts his ideas in long-span 
sentences that carry heavy loads with 
spring and verve. Like most of the major 
engineering writers, he eschews the grey 
language, or so-called “objectivity,” 
characteristic of the petty technical mind, 
and honestly translates the quantitative 
into the qualitative and the “subjective.” 
The data reveal an “intolerable traffic 
situation.” The architect must do justice 
to “a charming landscape.” Explaining 
why he advocates the suspension ype 
bridge in the setting of the Hudson 
River and the Palisades, he says: “A 
cantilever bridge, the nearest other pos- 
sibility, would, with its dense and massive 
network of steel members, form a mon- 
strous structure and mar forever the 
beauty of the natural scenery.” 
Raymond’s Well-Tempered Aircraft 
(1951) and Bouncing Crystal Ball (1952), 
delivered to distinguished audiences in 
England and Canada, respectively, handle 
the most complex subjects with sim- 
conte A and humor. In the first, he sets 
is theme with a bold analogy. Just as 
Bach in his Well-Tempered Clavichord 
shifted slightly “the vibrations of in- 
dividual tones . . . at an insignificant 
sacrifice in true harmony,” so must the 
aircraft designer compromise between 
“true extremes” if he is to produce “a 
practical . . . flexible instrument.” Ray- 
mond concludes this lecture with a tall 
ing anecdote about a technician who ex- 
cused his limitations by saying “. . . com- 


sy 
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mon sense is a rare gift of God. I have 
only a technical education.” 

After reading Ammann and Raymond, 
the English instructor is well-prepared 
to challenge the students’ (and some of 
their silivenn’) attitude that “To be 
scientific, writing must be dull.” 


VI 


With so much experience, it is no 
surprise that many engineering writers 
have tried their skills in media other than 
the treatise and the report. Telford and 
Rankine established the practice of ex- 
plaining engineering to laymen through 
the pular encyclopedia article; an 
illuminating essay of this type is H. S. 
Person’s “Engineering” in the Encyclo- 
pedia of the Social Sciences (1935). 
Other prominent engineers have issued 
whole series of popular books on engi- 
neering subjects. David B. Steinman, 1n- 
ternationally honored bridge designer, 
has found time to write three books for 
laymen, including one for children (in 
addition to his five hundred articles and 
monographs for technical readers! ). 
D. H. Killeffer, chemical engineer, has 
added to his earlier books on industrial 
chemistry Two Ears of Corn, Two 
Blades of Grass (1955) in which he ex- 
plains to frightened laymen the opti- 
mistic side of the atomic age. (The title 
from Swift is a happy choice, especially 
for its political implications. ) 

In their few attempts at historical 
writing engineers have fared well. Gen- 
eral William Barclay Parsons, American 
combat-engineer commander in World 
War I and a prolific author, conducted 
exhaustive research in Europe and left 
for posthumous publication his Engineers 
and Engineering in the Renaissance 
(1939). From a twenty-volume manu- 
script history, which he used for his 
lectures at Columbia, J. K. Finch boiled 
down his readable, thoughtful Engineer- 
ing and Western Civilization (1951). 
Students of the history of ideas cannot 
afford to overlook Parsons’s rich material 
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or Finch’s “engineering interpretation of 
history.” 

Autobiography is the medium in which 
engineering writers have bid most often 
for popular sales. Per published a 
swashbuckling account of his adventures 
in the service of Peter the Great: The 
State of Russia under the Present Czar 
(1716). John Metcalfe, blind roadmaker 
of Yorkshire, dictated his Life (1795) 
which sold well enough to go into a 
second edition (1812). (This book ap- 
parently provided material for Scott’s 
character “Wandering Willie” in Red- 
gauntlet.) Telford’s Life (1838) is the 
most highly regarded by engineers: it 
contains detailed accounts of each of his 
— and a selection of his reports. 

ut more agre: to the general public 
are Lamme’s Autobiography (1926), the 
story of a lonely man in which, inciden- 
tally, he laments his lack of training in 
speech, and Herbert Hoover’s Memoirs 
(1951): in the first of three volumes 
Hoover treats of his mining experiences 
and reworks his well-known description 
of the engineering profession. The clas- 
sic, of course, is Michael Pupin’s From 
Immigrant to Inventor (1923), rich in 
personal narrative, introspection, analo- 
gies, change of pace, mood, and depth: 
from the profound to the sheer naive. 

At least three major engineering 
writers have published creditable verse. 
Telford’s poems earned the praise of 
Southey, who declared them better than 
many that had won university prizes. 
Telford’s verse-epistle to Robert Burns, 
urging him to write more works like 
“The Cotter’s Saturday Night,” was 
found among Burns’s papers by his liter- 
ary executor, Dr. James Currie, who 

rinted most of it in his notes to his 

ife and Works of Robert Burns. “Esk- 
dale,” Telford’s best poem, is printed in 
his meen like the espistle, it 
demonstrates Telford’s power to achieve 
and sustain deep feeling. Rankine com- 
posed witty ne his best is a song 
about the conflict between the metric 
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and the English systems. And Steinman 
has collected his poems (some of which 
have appeared in the New York Times) 
into a small respectable volume J Built a 
Bridge and Other Poems (1955). Lacking 
Telford’s emotional power, Steinman re- 
minds us rather a Biringuccio. The 
Italian experienced metallurgy as an 
analogue for love. The American knows 


the many symbolic meanings of the 
bridge. 


This survey should suffice to demon- 
strate that the literature of engineering 
(1) merits the attention of the specialist 
in the history of ideas, and (2) offers a 
wealth of fresh examples to the teacher 
of techniques in practical writing. 


Rebuttal 


IMPRACTICAL THOREAU 


Wape THOMPSON 


Mr. Louis B. Salomon’s article, “The 
Practical Thoreau” (CE, Jan. 1956), has 
raised a number of interesting points, and I 
propose to discuss Thoreau for the moment 
somewhat in terms of his article. I shall 
not scruple to say that I quite disagree 
with certain conclusions which Mr. Salo- 
mon draws, and yet I feel that he has 
performed a valuable service in itemizing 
certain quotations from Walden and Civil 
Disobedience which show the more prac- 
tical bent of Thoreau’s nature. 


Mr. Salomon has listed eight major ob- 
jections to Thoreau which students bring 
up with irritating persistency, and has 
proceeded to counter them by quoting a 
number of telling passages that students 
have a tendency to overlook. The difficulty 
with this method is that probably no author 
ever contradicted himself—at least 
literally—more frequently and with gayer 
abandon than Thoreau. I cannot think of a 
single subject of any importance at all 
on which he cannot be brought to testify 
against himself. The number of self-contra- 
dictions in Walden alone is staggering, and 
the larger number in the Journals is posi- 
tively breathtaking. To illustrate, one can 
take the categories of student objections 
which Mr. Salomon itemizes and prove— 
or at least substantially indicate — that 
Thoreau was almost what Mr. Salomon’s 
students think he was. 


THOREAU THOUGHT HE WAS 
BETTER THAN ANYBODY ELSE. 
This is of course an exaggeration—but 
certainly understandable in view of Tho- 
reau’s determination to think well of him- 
self: “May I so live and refine my life as 
fitting myself for a society ever higher than 
I actually enjoy” (VII, 314). “May I love 
and revere myself above all the gods that 
men have ever invented. May I never let 
the vestal fire go out in my recesses” 
(VIII, 390). “That I am innocent to my- 
self! That I love and reverence my life! 
. . . What temple, what fane, what sacred 
place can there be but the innermost part 
of my own being?” (VIII, 314). 

These quotations are only representative 
of a myriad of comparable outbursts at- 
testing to Thoreau’s self-love which con- 
tinually threatens to exclude a love for 
others. While this strain is modulated in 
Walden, it is by no means obliterated. His 
attitude toward his fellow men throughout 
Walden is too often unctuous and over- 
weening. (See especially the chapter called 
“The Village.”) 

THOREAU DIDN’T RECOGNIZE 
THE BENEFITS OF COMMERCE AND 
MACHINERY. Mr. Salomon counters this 


* These are not in Mr. Salomon’s order. All 
references are to the Walden Edition of The 
Writings of Henry David Thoreau (1906). 
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in part by quoting a passage which must 
surely have been made with tongue in 
cheek: “I have always endeavored to 
acquire strict business habits; they are in- 
dispensable to every man” (II, 130-131). 
Part of the high humor of Walden consists 
in describing the most unbusinesslike activi- 
ties in terms of business—just as in the 
same paragraph from which this quotation 
was taken, Thoreau’s trade with the “Celes- 
tial Empire” is done up in terms of inter- 
continental commerce, in one of the most 
effective extravaganzas in all Transcenden- 
tal literature. 

But if it be maintained that Thoreau’s 
praise of commerce must be taken at face 
value, what shall we make of his summary: 
“Trade curses everything it handles; and 
though you trade in messages from Heaven, 
the whole curse of trade attaches to the 
business” (II, 77)? 

Closely related to the trade and com- 
merce matter is the contention § that 
THOREAU WAS COMPLETELY OP- 
POSED TO ORGANIZED SOCIETY 
AND GOVERNMENT, to counter which, 
Mr. Salomon reminds us of Thoreau’s 
statement: “to act collectively is according 
to the spirit of our institutions” (II, 122). 
But the student opinion can be maintained 
easily: “The only cooperation which is 
commonly possible is exceedingly partial 
and superficial; and what little true co- 
operation there is, is as if it were not...” 
(i, 79). “The mar who goes alone can 
start today; but he who travels with an- 
other must wait cill that other is ready, 
and it may »<« a long time before they get 
off” (II, 80). 

THOREAU THOUGHT PEOPLE 
SHOULDN’T DO ANY WORK. This is 
going too far, but not much. Thoreau in- 
sisted on having a “broad margin of 
leisure,” and concluded that a man need 
not earn his living by the sweat of his 
brow unless he sweats a good deal harder 
than the author. Nor can the student be 
blamed for drawing such an inference when 
he notes that Thoreau looked upon the 
common ordinary labors of his townsmen 
as so “incredible and astonishing” that the 
twelve labors of Hercules were trifling in 
comparison. Surely the doctrine of sim- 
plicity calls for less work, and a very wary 
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student may infer that Thoreau advocated 
a reduction in wants precisely to do less 
work. 

THOREAU THOUGHT ALL MA- 
TERIAL COMFORTS WERE BAD IN- 
FLUENCES. “My greatest skill has been 
to want but little.” (II, 77), says Thoreau. 
“A lady once offered me a mat, but as I had 
no room to spare within the house, nor 
time to spare within or without to shake it, 
I declined it, preferring to wipe my feet on 
the sod before my door. It is best to avoid 
the beginning of evil.” When a door-mat 
is evil, material comforts look pretty bad. 

Then too, Thoreau is the man who 
thought and said: “I believe that water is 
the only drink for a wise man; wine is 
not so noble a liquor; and think of dash- 
ing the hopes of a morning with a cup 
of warm coffee, or of an evening with a 
dish of tea! . . . Such apparently slight 
causes destroyed Greece and Rome, and 
will destroy England and America” (II, 
240). That must cause even the most ardent 
Thoreauvians to blush. 

THOREAU DIDN’T RECOGNIZE 
THE PRACTICAL SIDE OF LIFE. The 
difficulty here may be with just the word 
“practical.” Undoubtedly, at times, Tho- 
reau thought of his life as practical, but 
as often used the term ironically to sub- 
stantiate the most impractical of practices. 
At any rate a student can infer from the 
following paragraph — which certainly 
sounds definitive—that Thoreau not only 
didn’t appreciate, but in the final analysis, 
rejected, the practical: “If one listens to 
the faintest but constant suggestions of 
his genius, which are certainly true, he sees 
not to what extremes, or even insanity, 
it may lead him; and yet that way . . . his 
road lies. The faintest assured objection 
which one healthy man feels will at length 
prevail over the arguments and customs 
of mankind. . . . The greatest gains and 
values are farthest from being appreciated. 
We easily come to doubt if they exist. We 
soon forget them. They are the highest 
reality. . . . The true harvest of my daily 
life is somewhat as intangible and indescrib- 
able as the tints of morning or evening. It 
is a little star-dust caught, a segment of the 
rainbow which I have clutched” (II, 239). 
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THOREAU WAS A HERMIT. Here 
again the difficulty may be just with the 
word “hermit.” How hermitish does a per- 
son have to be to qualify for the title? 
Undoubtedly—at least for artistic purposes 
—Thoreau envisaged himself as a hermit. 
The “Hermit” in the dialogue opening the 
chapter on “Brute Neighbors” is surely 
Thoreau. And in real life, he felt at times 
that he was peculiarly unfitted for human 
companionship and love; and he sought to 
find a compensation in nature: “If I am 
too cold for human friendship, I trust I 
shall not soon be too cold for natural in- 
fluences. It appears to be a law that you 
cannot have a deep sympathy with both 
man and nature. Those qualities which 
bring you near to the one estrange you 
from the other” (IX, 400). At other times 
he sought seriously to transcend individual 
human relations: “When we cease to sym- 
pathize with and to be personally related to 
men, and begin to be universally related, 
then we are capable of inspiring others 
with the sentiment of love for us” (VIII, 
33). This attitude creeps into Walden 
whether we like it or not. 

THOREAU IS TRYING TO TELL 
US HOW WE SHOULD ARRANGE 
OUR LIVES. This, I suppose, is the most 
difficult charge to maintain. And yet Tho- 
reau’s attitude very often approaches the 

resumptuous preacher telling us what and 

ow we should do thus and so. “I say let 
your affairs be as . . .” etc., etc. “I do not 
mean to prescribe rules to strong and 
valiant natures . . .” but he leaves no doubt 
about the appalling dearth of strong and 
valiant natures. Thoreau never argues, he 
declaims; he never discusses, he pontifi- 
cates. His public pronouncements show no 
humility at all. He feels free at any time 


to tell us to mind our own business, but. he . 


never scruples to pass judgment on the 
business we happen to mind. Even the in- 
junction to follow one’s own genius willy- 
nilly in a highly interdependent society 
may seem to an acute student like telling us 
how we should arrange our lives. In the 
final analysis, not so much what he tells us, 
but the way he tells us that, leads to the 
uncomfortable feeling that he is some- 
how lording it over us. 


In re-reading this paper, I realize that 


I have offered only a trifling number of 
citations to substantiate a view of Thoreau 
which must be discarded eventually any- 
how. Probably Mr. Salomon could cite 
more, and most certainly he could counter 
every one of my arguments with fresh 
ammunition from Thoreau himself; and 
so the process could go on. My main point 
is that Thoreau, on a literal residual level, 
is virtually amorphous. He is practical or 
impractical, prophet or blind man, naturalist 
or supernaturalist, “a clammy prig” or a 
warm genial companion—depending almost 
totally on how one chooses to look at him. 
That students should reject him for being 
impractical is—I hope I have demonstrated 
—only too understandable. In this respect 
I disagree with Mr. Salomon, who says: 
“I hate to hear them [students] waste time 
arguing against him for things he not only 
didn’t say but repeatedly and explicitly 
disavowed.” They are “tilting at windmills 
that aren’t even there.” The windmills are 
there all right; they are there in abundance 
—disavowals or no. These very windmills 
have been tilted at by men like Emerson 
and Stevenson and Lowell and Burroughs 
and Mark Van Doren—among a host of 
others. 

The answer is, I think, not to present 
Thoreau as “practical,” but to present 
Thoreau as an exaggerator. “I fear chiefly,” 
he says, “lest my expression may not be 
extra-vagant enough, may not wander far 
enough beyond the narrow limit of my 
daily experience, so as to be adequate to the 
truth of which I have been convinced.” 
One exaggerates to catch the transcendental 
truths which flicker around and about the 
margin of literal sense; and in so exag- 
gerating one fairly tortures to death the 
residual meaning of words. 

‘The problem then. is to sift the com- 
pilation of extraordinary, contradicto: 
and ted statements to find a “vola- 
tile truth” which shall embrace them in 
harmony. (“The volatile truth of our words 
should continually betray the inadequacy 
of the residual statement.”) This can best 
be done by acknowledging immediately the 
shaky nature of the residual statement, and 
by examining more carefully the imagery 
with which the residual statement is clothed. 


As Stanley Edgar Hyman pointed out 
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(Atlantic Monthly, Nov., 1946), the whole 
of Walden runs to images of death and 
rebirth—rebirth accomplished by proper re- 
ligious rites of purification, sanctification, 
praise and dedication. In common with a 
great variety of age-old mythical and re- 
ligious themes, it relates a withdrawal of 
the ego from the objective world, which is 
then transfigured and possessed of new 
potency before returning to the world. The 
hero of Walden is not the objective Tho- 
reau, but a saint. The “labor” of the Con- 
cordians is not real labor, but mythical 
punishment for harkening to a false oracle; 
they await their deliverance. The saint 
withdraws to Walden pond, which of 
course is no real pond, but himself in the 
glory of infancy prior to his initiation into 
consciousness; and he experiences the thrill 
of repossessing a disinherited part of him- 
self. 

This is only a slight portion of the mytho- 
logical narrative that flickers around the 
residual narrative. It is sufficient however 
to interpret the real (and symbolic) pur- 
pose of the simplified economy theme. Re- 
birth involves withdrawal, then expansion. 
The lopping off of superfluities objectifies 
a withdrawal from the interdependencies 
of men. We know from the Journals that 
Thoreau habitually thought of life in terms 


of death and rebirth: “We are ever dying 
to one world and being born into another, 
and possibly no man knows whether he is 
at any time dead in the sense in which he 
affirms that phenomenon of another, or 
not” (VIII, 43). “It is not easy to make 
our lives respectable to ourselves by any 
course of activity. We have repeatedly to 
withdraw ourselves into our shells of 
thought” (VIII, 46). His clearest explana- 
tion of the function of the simplified econ- 
omy theme in the death-rebirth ritual comes 
in the Journal entry of February 8, 1857: 
“By proverty, i.e., simplicity of life and few- 
ness of incidents, I am solidified and crys- 
tallized, as a vapor or liquid by cold... . 
You think that I am impoverishing myself 
by withdrawing from men, but in my soli- 
tude I have woven for myself a silken web 
or chrysalis, and, nymph-like, shall ere 
long burst forth a more perfect creature, 
fitted for a higher society.” 

The reduction of human wants to their 
essentials constitutes, then, simply one part 
of a rebirth ritual. It is pointless therefore 
to get concerned about whether Thoreau 
did, or did not, sneak home to eat some of 
his mother’s pies—and by the same token 
most of the difficulties with the residual 
statements, which Mr. Salomon so aptly 
points up, tend to resolve themselves. 
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Tue Love Sonc oF J. ALFRED PRuFROCK” 


Cuar_es WALCUTT 


The “Love Song” part of the title of this 
poem has been generally neglected (except 
for incidental reference in Brooks and 
Warren, Understanding Poetry, 2nd ed., 
Williamson, and Helen Gardner) or else 
it has been treated as indicating Prufrock’s 
almost exclusive preoccupation with him- 
self. The latter is the more common in- 
terpretation. I should like to propose (what 
I have long believed) the notion that Pru- 
frock—in addition to everything else, but 
primarily—is in very truth thinking about 
proposing to the lady with the shawl who 
will be at the tea party. He has been think- 
ing about it for a considerable time, but he 
has never been able to summon up his 
courage to do so. Today he dreams of it 
and even begins to rehearse his proposal, 
but again he does not make it because— 
and this I take to be central to the poem 
in almost anybody’s interpretation—of the 
failure of communication among people 
who are so intellectual as to be rootless, 
so “sophisticated” as never to be quite sure 
when they are serious, so precious as to be 
constantly in fear of ridicule. 

His first approach to the issue comes in 
line 10: “To lead you to an overwhelming 
question . . . ,” but he dodges off with “Oh, 
do not ask, “What is it?’ Let us go and 
make our visit.” Then he thinks of the 
women, “Talking of Michelangelo,” dodges 
off into a bit of baroque verbal embroidery 
about the fog, and wonders, “ ‘Do I dare?’ 
and, ‘Do I dare?’” He thinks of how these 
sharp people may make fun of him, while 
he is phrasing with exquisite ear and mimi- 
cry the newspaper social writer’s descrip- 
tion of how he would look in his wedding 
attire: 

My morning coat, my collar mounting firmly 
to the chin, 

My necktie rich and modest, but asserted by a 
simple pin— 

(They will say: “But how his arms and legs 
are thin!”) 


It seems to me that a morning coat, or 
cutaway, is a bit formal for a tea party with 


friends, although it might not have been in 
London (or Boston?); but—more signifi- 
cantly—why should he use the stilted lan- 
guage of fashion reporting if he is not 
thinking of his wedding? Certainly the 
first two lines quoted above are not in 
Prufrock’s own idiom, and he has a sharp 
ear for language: witness the clever, 
slightly satirical use of French word order 
in, “How his arms and legs are thin!” Then 
he gets back on the track with a physical 
detail of sexual attraction (hair is a con- 
stant sex symbol with Eliot): 


And I have known the arms already, known 
them all— 

Arms that are braceleted and white and bare 

(But in the lamplight downed with light 
brown hair! ) 


Immediately he comments on his shyness 
and sense of inadequacy, 


And should I then presume? 
And how should I begin? 


and then in the next line he starts rehears- 
ing how he shall begin: 


Shall I say, I have gone at dusk through narrow 
streets 
And watched the smoke that rises from the 


Pie 
Of lonely men in shirt-sleeves, leaning out of 
windows? ... 


These otherwise puzzling lines make easy 
sense as Prufrock’s attempt to formulate 
a proposal of marriage that will soften 
the lady’s heart with pity. Here, interest- 
ingly, he abandons his literary references 
and comes down to a simple, earthy ex- 
ample of lonely men in shirt-sleeves, cut off 
from experience, leaning out of windows, 
as an appealing picture of his plight. 


In the following section Prufrock is at 
the party, presumably beside the lady, 
wondering whether he has “strength to 
force the moment to its crisis.” But fear 
of ridicule deflects him. He is “afraid,” he 
abandons the plan for this day, projects his 
unmade proposal from himself and into a 
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criticism of the other people at the party, 
by the suggestion of a portentous Question 
coming from a Lazarus who has learned 
eternal secrets, and then turns very speci- 
fically to describe his fear that the lady 
with whom he has been talking perhaps 
for months would not acknowledge that 
she and Prufrock had been in any way 
intimate: 

If one, settling a pillow by her head, 

Should say: “That is not what I meant at all, 

That is not it, at all.” 


And he is so preoccupied with this matter, 
and so unsure of himself, that he repeats 
almost exactly the same words a few lines 
later. His disappointment with himself 
leads him to speculate that he is not a 
Hamlet of indecision but a wordy and 
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almost ridiculous Polonius; yet the thought 
of the lady continuous to nag and itch, so 
that he concludes his unhappy reverie with 
the poignant lines on the mermaids. 

This reading does not, I believe, sub- 
stantially affect the general understandin 
of the poem, but perhaps it does define the 
specific objective correlative organically 
necessary, as Eliot thought, to the com- 
munication of emotion. 


Note: This reading is o- some substantia- 
tion by Grover Smith’s discovery of a possible 
source for the poem, Henry James's story, 
“Cra Cornelia” (1909), about “a middle- 
aged bachelor of nostalgic temperament, who 
visits a young Mrs. Worthingham to propose 
marriage but reconsiders owing to the dif- 
ference between their worlds” (T. S. Eliot's 
Poetry and Plays, 1956, p. 15).—Ed. 


LAURENCE STERNE AND Extot's “Prurrock”: AN OsjEct 
LESSON IN EXPLICATION 


Seymour L. Gross 


A passage in one of Laurence Sterne’s 
letters contains a sentence which would be 
of interest to any close reader of Eliot’s 
poetry: 

Though you fret me, you cannot play upon 
me—I am but mad north north west. When 
the wind is southerly—But oh, but oh, the 
hobby horse is forgot. ’sblood, I am as mel- 
ancholy as a gib cat or a lugg’d bear. Lady, 
may I lay my head in your lap? Did you think 
I meant country matters? | am not Prince 
Hamlet, nor was meant to be. Yours, while 
this machine is to him, made 

The passage in Eliot’s poem beginning, 
“No! I am not Prince Hamlet, nor was 
meant to be,” occurs, it will be remembered, 
close to the end of the poem, and is, in fact, 
the climax of Purfrock’s castigation of 
himself. The passage, which begins in slight 
self-disgust, grows in self-derision until 
it reaches this acme of revulsion: “. . . al- 
most ridiculous— / Almost, at times, the 
Fool.” Brooks and Warren assert that since 
there is no Fool in Hamlet, the reference is 


* Quoted in W. B. C. Watkins, Perilous Bal- 
ance: The Tragic Genius of Swift, Johnson, & 
Sterne (1939), p. 99 (my italics). 


to the stock figure in Elizabethan tragedy. 
But there is a Fool in Hamlet, the dead 
Fool Yorick. That the figure of Yorick is 
here intended is made clear by the fact that 
the source of the lines is in a letter by 
another Yorick—the name Sterne used for 
himself almost as often as his own. In- 
deed Sterne, like Prufrock, in Watkins’s 
words, exhibited “a definite element of 
choice in . . . being Yorick rather than 
Hamlet” (p. 106). Subtle? Of course. But 
no more subtle than many passages in The 
Waste Land. 

Shakespeare’s Yorick, it will be seen, 
gives relevance to the allusion to Sterne. 
In the figure of the dead Fool Yorick come 
together two prominent strands which 
weave through the poem: Prufrock’s pre- 
occupation with death (the etherized pa- 
tient, the beheading of John the Baptist, 
Lazarus, the eternal Footman), and his 
bitterly ironic contemplation of the clown- 
ishness of his life. In having had “to pre- 
pare a face to meet the faces that you 
meet”—for Yorick the court, for Prufrock 
the tea-party set—both men have dissi- 
pated their essential dignity and meaning 
as human beings. Moreover, the figure of 
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the dead Fool is a perfect objective correla- 
tive of Prufrock himself: a clown in life, 
a foul-smelling skull in death to be tossed 
aside with a “Pah!” For Prufrock it is an 
agonizingly accurate image of his own 
foolishness and eternal meaninglessness 
(foreshadowed in “I have seen the eternal 
Footman hold my coat, and snicker”). 
Finally, the Yorick image serves as a tran- 
sition to the following lines, which, with- 
out it, are unmotivated. In the lines, “I 
grow old ... I grow old... / I shall 
wear the bottoms of my trousers rolled,” 
both death and incorrigible foolishness are 
desperately juxtaposed, just as they are in 
the image of the “chapless” jester. Pru- 
frock knows only too well that he too is a 
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dead Fool, as is borne out by the hopeless- 
ness of the concluding lines of the poem. 
We would seem to have here, then, an 
almost classic instance of what Brooks and 
Warren mean when they warn the reader 
in their explication of “Prufrock” that “If 
we do not get the allusions, we miss things 
more or less important to the whole poem.” 
But we haven’t. The above analysis was 
written as an object lesson to the too 
zealous explicator (including myself). Be- 
fore analyzing the “allusion,” I checked 
with Mr. Eliot and was informed by letter 
(July 25, 1956) that the quotation from 
Sterne was “interesting,” but that Mr. Eliot 
was perfectly certain that he had never 
read Sterne’s letter nor seen it quoted. 


LINGuISTIC SCIENCE AND THE TEACHING OF ENGLISH 
AS A ForREIGN LANGUAGE 


H. Cannon 


In its foreign-language teaching during 
World War Il, the Army Specialized 
Training Program offered intensive courses 
in many languages. By means of the in- 
formant-drill technique, there were imita- 
tion and repetition in order to train the 
student to speak the language “fluently, 
accurately, and with an acceptable approxi- 
mation to a native pronunciation.” The 
teaching—which made effective use of the 
discoveries of linguists like Bloomfield, 
Bloch, Fries, Jespersen, Sapir, and Trager 
—has since led to revolutionary changes in 
method and materials in language teaching 
in American colleges and universities. First, 
the traditional approach was generally 
abandoned. This had invariably meant 
heavy doses of grammar, in which Latin- 
grammar terminology was used even when 
the language being taught bore no resemb- 
lance to Latin structure. The teacher had 
always spent more time in talking about 
the language than in getting the class to use 
It. 

Today there is a systematic teaching of 
the sound and structural system, followed 
by attention to expanding the student’s 
vocabulary. The first texts used are dia- 
logues involving commonplace situations, 
with emphasis on the oral aural approach 
and phonemic transcription. Today the 


hypothesis that one cannot read or write 
a language effectively without first know- 
ing the spoken language is readily accepted 
by even those conservative American gram- 
marians who are not yet ready to admit 
that the only criterion of usage is whether 
something is or is not appropriate in a 
given communicational situation rather than 
on some intrinsic quality of correctness or 
incorrectness. In fact, an understanding and 
acceptance of the Trager-Smith and re- 
lated descriptions of English structure have 
been trickling down into freshman-compo- 
sition textbooks. Although terms like sound 
segments and superfix have not yet been 
included in these, Jespersen’s famous gram- 
mar had a linguistic basis, and the one now 
being finished by Sumner Ives has perhaps 
as much or even more. The fact that many 
freshman-composition classes have now 
been transformed into communications 
courses, listed in college catalogues by that 
name, is only another aspect of this “lin- 
guisticization.” 

But it is in English classes for foreign 
students where linguistic science has made 
some of its greatest contribution to teach- 
ing. In works like Teaching and Learning 
English as a Foreign Language, Fries de- 
veloped the now-accepted hypothesis that 
the student should concentrate on those 
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aspects of the sound and structural system 
which differ most markedly from those of 
his native language, thus predicting and 
solving in advance some of his most diffi- 
cult problems. In addition, the matters of 
frequency and distribution of items would 
be taken into consideration in the arrange- 
ment of teaching materials. Thus through 
drill in minimal pairs and the like, the 
phonemes which are used most frequently, 
the vowel phonemes, are learned early, 
especially those which do not occur in the 
student’s native language. The most com- 
mon vocabulary items, such as formulas of 
greeting and the names of foods, are memo- 
rized in the early dialogues. In such works 
as the American Council of Learned So- 
cieties’ Structural Notes and Corpus and the 
textbooks developed from this ACLS model 
under the general editorship of Martin Joos 
(for Greek, Yugoslav, Korean, Persian, and 
some other languages), a knowledge of 
linguistics has been put to good pedagogical 
use. 

Yet even when the college teacher has 
utilized linguistic knowledge to create his 
own materials or has suitable ready-made 
materials, he is confronted with a perplex- 
ing problem. The presence of several lan- 
guage backgrounds in a class automatically 
means that some of the sentence or intona- 
tion patterns that he uses will be almost a 
waste of time for the student whose native 
language contains these particular patterns, 
will be excellent training for the student 
whose native patterns differ somewhat, and 
will be inadequate for the student whose 
native patterns are directly opposite. A 
member of this third group must first 
“unhabituate” himself from certain previ- 
ous habits before he can do the reverse 
fluently in English, whereas those in the 
other two groups at least are starting from 
zero. 

A few illustrations of the problems aris- 
ing from one basic pattern will suffice for 
these three groups. Let the pattern be The 
spotted dogs are mine. This basic word 
order will seem natural to the student who 
has the same order in his native language. 
For the Romance-language student, who 
would automatically say The dogs spotted 
are mine, no great effort will be required 
to habituate him to reverse the position of 
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the modifier. On the other hand, for the 
student who would say Dogs spotted [clas- 
sifier-word for dogs] /, as in Thai word 
order, complicated structural problems are 
posed. 

There are also phonological problems. 
For example, if the student’s native lan- 
guage is tonal, he will need extensive drill 
on this basic pattern before he can ever 
hope to use it spontaneously with any de- 
gree of naturalness, as opposed to the stu- 
dent whose native language contains more 
or less the same kinds of pitch and stress as 
English. There will also probably be natural 
differences in pronunciation for some stu- 
dents. Thus someone who has the cluster 
sp occurring in an initial position in his 
native language will probably encounter no 
problem when he imitates his teacher in the 
utterance The spotted dogs are mine, even 
though he may ordinarily make a distinc- 
tion in meaning between an aspirated and 
unaspirated p. This situation is the opposite 
of that of a Latin-American, whose oft- 
quoted trouble with an initial sp needs only 
be mentioned. 


These few examples illustrate some of 
the structural and phonological problems 
that might arise from one simple pattern, 
and they could easily be multiplied. It is 
clear, therefore, that there is necessarily a 
great deal of wasted effort and (sometimes 
misspent) time in an English class for for- 
eign students of different language back- 
grounds. Obviously, the teacher should have 
students from only one language back- 
ground in his class, should have a linguistic 
knowledge of and oral fluency in that lan- 
guage, and should be teaching from ma- 
terials developed in terms of differences 
between the language and English, and in 
view of frequency and distribution of items. 
At this point the teacher will probably re- 
tort, “Impossible!” And he is unfortunately 
right. He may be conversant with some of 
the Romance languages and possibly Ger- 
man, but he almost never knows Hebrew 
or Chinese, for example. Certainly he can- 
not create appropriate teaching materials 
for a class of Israeli or Chinese students. 
He can take advantage of Fries and Shen’s 
Intensive Course in English for Chinese 
Students, but unless the materials for He- 
brew-speaking students are already in exist- 
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ence, the class will presumably have to 
struggle with dialogues that were chiefly 
written for Latin-Americans. 

Almost inevitably, then, one or two of 
the three desirable qualities do not exist for 
the college teacher in America: he prob- 
ably does not know the native language of 
his students, and he may not have appropri- 
ate teaching materials. But it is the third 
quality that is purely utopian. Budget and 
space limitations prohibit the maintaining 
of a separate class for each language repre- 
sented on a given campus. What institu- 
tion, for example, would hire a special 
English teacher who knows Burmese, for a 
class composed of the three Burmese stu- 
dents enrolled there? 


There are occasional exceptions. The 
large number of Latin-Americans permits 
them to be segregated easily into separate 
classes. Good teaching materials like 
Agard’s El Ingles Hablado and Fries’s In- 
tensive Course in English for Latin-Ameri- 
can Students are readily available. But in- 
asmuch as an additional objective of the 
English class is orientation to American 
life (and, contrarily, to take the student 
out of his own language and cultural en- 
vironment), the Venezuelan usually finds 
himself in an English class with students 
from other countries and continents. An- 
other exception is created when a country 
sends a group of its citizens to one institu- 
tion. Even if the teacher does not know 
Cambodian, for instance, the class auto- 
matically is a mass informant, so that an 
enlightened teacher can soon learn enough 
about the language to permit him to make 
a few of the needed ene in his teach- 
ing materials. 

What are these materials? They have not 
been developed from an outline of general 
language structure, for no single outline can 
ever be extensive and flexible enough to 
describe even a few of the major languages 
of the world, let alone the hundreds that 
contain less than a million speakers each 
and that are still comparatively unknown 
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to linguists. It is almost axiomatic that no 
materials can be so devised as to fit the Eng- 
lish needs of two students from different 
language families, such as Indo-European 
and Semitic-Hamitic, and usually not even 
two students whose native languages are in 
the same sub-family, such as Rumanian and 
French. 

Nonetheless, the English teachers of the 
thirty-five thousand foreign students on 
American campuses are making do with 
what they have. Their general dissatisfac- 
tion with what they have is evidenced by 
the continuing stream of drill books and 
readers that they have produced. They have 
worked hard to apply to their classes the 
discoveries of linguistic science. But as they 
test and reshape their materials in class- 
rooms of mixed students, they find them- 
selves in a paradoxical position, one that is 
essentially unlinguistic if not reactionary. 
They cannot help being in this position, 
but the need is for them to be constantly 
aware of it in their teaching, so as to be 
more versatile when serious problems arise 
as a result of it. Of course, the paradox does 
not prevent some good teaching. Yet it 
does lead to considerable inefficiency, as 
has been shown. 

So the next time a German student yawns 
and a Korean looks baffled at a drill on 
articles, the teacher should not conclude in 
the first case that his teaching is dull and 
in the second case that he is incapable of a 
lucid presentation of the point. Rather, he 
might remember that German has a com- 
plicated system of articles, whereas Korean 
has no articles. And if the majority of his 
students come from languages which con- 
tain articles, perhaps he should treat the 
subject only briefly in class. He can re- 
serve his real effort for a private conference 
with his Korean, Japanese, Chinese, and 
similar-problemed students, and for exten- 
sive work with tape recorders. By con- 
stant alertness he can overcome some of the 
problems which a out of the curious 
paradox in which he finds himself, and of 
which he should always be aware. 


Attend the 1957 NCTE Convention in Minneapolis, November 28-30. 
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ANOTHER HAcK AT “TREES” 
Marvin FIsHer 


Joyce Kilmer’s “Trees” is probably the 
best-known, best-loved poem written by 
an American. As Brooks and Warren have 
rightly pointed out (Understanding Poetry, 
1950, pp. 274-278), popularity in this in- 
stance bears an inverse relationship to 
poetic merit, for “Trees” is a poetically in- 
consistent effort which evokes a stock re- 
sponse to certain sentimentalized feelings. 
Teachers who agree with Brooks and War- 
ren on this poem might appreciate an op- 
portunity to document the stock response 
thesis even further. 

One ancestor of “Trees,” an ancestor 
by temperament if not by blood, was re- 
printed in Farm and Fireside (15 March 
1898), the journal which had the widest 
circulation in rural America in the late 
nineteenth century. Appearing originally 
in the New York Sun, “Nature’s Miracle” 
by Ninette M. Lowater is like Kilmer’s 
“Trees” in metrical structure and senti- 
ment. 


Nature’s Miracle 


He who loves not a noble tree 
No fellowship may claim from me. 


Deep in the earth its great roots spread, 
But heaven’s own blue surrounds its head. 


It holds the joy of summer morn, 
The strength of winter’s wildest born. 


God’s birds find shelter in its arms 
Secure from everything that harms. 


* Teachers who do not agree will relish Jef- 
frey Fleece’s “For the Notes on a ‘Bad’ Poem,” 
CE, XII (March 1951), 314-320. 


It bows when south winds wander past 
But breasts unharmed the fiercest blast. 


‘Tis Nature’s miracle to me, 
Her fairest work—a noble tree. 


The resemblance between this poem and 
“Trees” extends beyond the fact that each 
has six rhymed couplets in iambic tetra- 
meter, that the four central couplets could 
appear in any order, and that the sight of 
a tree inspires the beholder to draw con- 
clusions about God, man, and creation. In 
each instance the poet’s vehicle is powered 
by the pathetic fallacy, but Miss Lowater’s 
tree does not change its personality as 
often as does Kilmer’s. Both poems in- 
evitably employ imagery involving the 
tree’s roots, its head, its leafy arms, and its 
nest of birds. In her fifth couplet Miss Lo- 
water extols both the humility of a tree 
which “bows when south winds wander 
past” and the strength of a tree which 
“breasts unharmed the fiercest blast.” In 
the corresponding stanza of Kilmer’s poem 
we find some similarity, but the elements 
here suggest another human characteristic 
in a tree “Upon whose bosom snow has 
lain; / Who intimately lives with rain.” 

It is not really important whether Kil- 
mer had read Miss Lowater’s poem. Her 
poem appeared at least fifteen years before 
the composition of “Trees,” and Kilmer 
could have encountered it in a scrap book 
which his mother, who was also attracted 
to sentimental poetry, might have kept. 
The curiosity in this instance lies in the 
fact that two poems which embody the 
stock response to an identical object should 
also be so similar in appearance. 


THE FEELING OF REJECTION 
Wittu J. Lowe 


Would-be contributors to many maga- 
zines, including College English, have re- 
ceived with their returned manuscripts the 
inevitable rejection slip. Many editors in 
an effort to save time and to show “rea- 
sons why” make use of a stylized rejec- 


tion slip. This slip contains all the possible 
reasons for an article’s being rejected. The 
editor merely checks the pertinent criti- 
cisms. 

Now, these reasons are quite formal and 
correct. But they do not say enough. Of 


if 
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course, editors cannot risk stating what 
they really feel; therefore, some of these 
reasons need the amplification provided as 
follows. 


The topic is too narrow: You're just a local 
yokel with tunnel vision. 


We have recently printed a similar article: 
You are a plagiarist. No two minds ever 
run in the same channel. 

The article is not timely: This is growing 
mold in the creases; or please re-submit in 
1984. 


The editorial board does not agree with 
your stand: We don’t dare print this stuff; 
the Old Guard would crucify us. 


Not sound in scholarship: Not enough foot- 
notes. 
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Too many footnotes: The linotypists are 
complaining to the union. 

Too much bumor that doesn’t come off: 
Try your college humor magazine. 


Too bad-tempered: Take it out on your 
department chairman; we’re no whipping 
boys. 

Stylistically awkward: Shades of Mrs. 
Southworth! 


Not clear enough: Try a new ribbon on 
your typewriter. 


Too many mechanical difficulties: Grade 
Seven is in Room 36 down the hall. 


Your views would bold more weight com- 
ing from a full professor: You tread on too 
many toes and we cannot take the respon- 
sibility. 


Letter to the Editor 


Roetuxe’s “Last Ciass” 


Sir: 

May I voice a strong objection to your 
lead article in CE of May 1957? “Last 
Class,” as it is called by Theodore Roethke, 
seemed to me to hit a new low in humor. 
Not only is it coarse, vulgar, and offensive 
in diction, but it represents an attitude to 
the children we teach that would damn 
our profession in the eyes of decent people, 
especially parents of those children. 

Can it be that you are at loss for an in- 
teresting and well-written article for your 
magazine? I feel certain a call for volunteer 
writers would yield you a far better quality 
than this poor attempt at comedy. 

If you persist in such publications, I fear 


a good many of us will drop your maga- 
zine, valuable as it sometimes is from a 
technical point of view. 

Sincerely, 

Sister Mary RSM 
Mount Atoystus Juntor CoLLece 
Cresson, Pa. 


Note: Mr. Roethke’s therapeutic vitupera- 
tion provoked three other letters of oe 
(one anonymous), one encomium (from a 
prominent department chairman), and one 
request for permission to reprint (in a text 
for Harvard freshmen).—Ed. 


Counciletter 


NEWS OF THE YEAR 


Hewen K. MackintTosH 
PresipENT oF NCTE 


If each member of the Council could 
have a behind-the-scenes look at the activi- 
ties of the Executive Committee, and could 
get a bird’s-eye view of the enormous 
amount of work accomplished by the head- 
quarters staff, he would have greater aware- 
ness of the way in which the organization 
is constantly growing and expanding. By 
the time the Minneapolis meeting occurs, 
the number of members should be well past 
the 40,000 mark. As the Council continues 
to grow in membership, it is important that 
it increase in leadership activities not only 
in the field of English as such, but also in 
the whole field of communication. In order 
to exert such a leadership function, the 
Council needs more space at headquarters 
to get work done efficiently. At the annual 
meeting the directors and the membership 
will have an opportunity to hear the prob- 
lem discussed in order to guide the Execu- 
tive Committee in planning to mieet the 
situation. No story of the year would be 
complete without mentioning the hard- 
working staff at headquarters, with Dr. J. 
N. Hook, the efficient Executive Secre- 
tary of the Council, as the coordinator. 

Council Activities. The activities of the 
Council are many and varied because of its 
complex organization. The membership in- 
cludes elementary, secondary, college, and 
junior groups. The board of directors num- 
bers more than 300 representatives. At the 
latest count, there were 137 affiliates, more 
than 30 standing committees, a curriculum 
commission, four official publications, and 
a program of working relationships with 
various professional groups. 

This year there is no new volume in the 
Council’s Curriculum Series to report. Vol- 
umes IV and V, the one dealing with the 
teaching of English at college and univer- 
sity levels and the other with teacher edu- 
cation, are still in process under the guid- 
ance of Dr. Dora V. Smith and the mem- 
bers of the Commission on the English 
Curriculum. 


During the summer of 1957 the Council 
served as co-sponsor for nine workshops in 
various parts of the country, involving both 
members and non-members. The work- 
shops represent an important means of 
exerting leadership. For the second year 
the Council sponsored three European tours 
involving 44 persons of whom three were 
the tour directors. 

Two organizations have recognized the 
contributions of the Council by presenting 
citations. Mr. W. Livingstone Blair of the 
American Red Cross appeared before the 
Executive Committee in March to present 
a scroll expressing gratitude of the Red 
Cross for assistance rendered by the Coun- 
cil. The framed scroll, commemorating the 
75th anniversary of the Red Cross expresses 
to the Council “appreciation for their de- 
voted support of and participation in the 
humanitarian work of the Red Cross.” 
The scroll will be placed in the headquart- 
ers office. 

Similarly, the American Heritage Found- 
ation after evaluating the work of more 
than 7,000 participants has selected the 
Council to receive an American Heritage 
Foundation award for “outstanding public 
service in the 1956 Non-partisan Register, 
Inform Yourself, and Vote Program.” This 
citation has been sent to headquarters. 

As in the past, the Council is constantly 
directing its efforts toward cooperating 
with other organized groups having pro- 
grams that include interest in problems of 
mutual concern. Such groups include The 
International Reading Association, The 
National Council for the Social Studies, 
The Modern Language Association, The 
National Education Association, The 
American Book Publishers Council, Incor- 
porated, and the American Council on Edu- 
cation. Your President was invited to par- 
ticipate in the Fourth Annual Editor-Edu- 
cator Conference held in New York May 
15 and 16. The conference, sponsored by 
the Magazine Publishers Association and the 
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National Education Association, provided 
an opportunity for editors and educators 
to exchange ideas, particularly with refer- 
ence to freedom and liberty as they relate 
to the education of young people today. 
Your President is also invited to attend as 
an observer, a Television Seminar sponsored 
by the National Education Association, 
September 9-13. 

To the committees already in existence 
this year there has been added a research 
committee headed by Dr. David Russell. 
In a later section of this report there is 
reference to the need for research activi- 
ties. A number of committees have used an 
issue of one of the official magazines as a 
means of reporting the outcome of projects. 
Additions are constantly being made to the 
listing of portfolios, reprints, affiliate pub- 
lications, and recordings in our list of pub- 
lished materials. Many of these are the re- 
sult of committee work. 


Since committee activities are an impor- 
tant part of the on-going program of the 
Council, the Executive Committee has in- 
vited the chairmen of approximately ten to 
twelve committees to meet with them on 
the Wednesday preceding the Minneapolis 
meeting. There the group will have an op- 
portunity to explore means of increasing 
the effectiveness of such committees, since 
much of their work must be carried on by 
correspondence. It is the hope of the Execu- 
tive Committee that this innovation may 
become a permanent feature of our pro- 
gram. This year, too, the Executive Com- 
mittee has made possible an all-day meeting 
of the Resolutions Committee on Wednes- 
day, November 27, so that all items for 
consideration may be in the hands of the 
membership at the time of the business 
meeting. 

Program Plans. Although the relation- 
ship may not be evident immediately, the 
theme for the convention has grown out of 
a survey of “The State of The Profession” 
made in November 1956 as a responsibility 
of the First Vice-President of the Council. 
A one-page survey sheet went to 50 persons 
in various parts of the United States. They 
represented classroom teachers at elemen- 
tary, secondary, junior college, teachers 
college, and university levels in schools 
large and small. Among these 50 persons 


were supervisors of elementary schools, 

chairmen or heads of departments in sec- 

ondary schools, colleges, or universities. 

Represented, too, were editors of some of 

the Council’s magazines, members of the 

board of directors, and members of the 

Commission on the English Curriculum. 

The forty-two persons who replied wrote 

hundreds of words about many different 

aspects of the language arts program. 

Since the one-page questionnaire used 
included three main questions, the replies 
were slanted toward (1) the influence of 
The English Language Arts upon classroom 
teaching and learning, (2) evidence from 
workshops, conferences, and meetings of 
the morale status of teachers of English, and 
(3) illustrations of research studies made 
by the English-teaching profession of satis- 
factory or exceptional achievement by 
pupils or older students in the field of the 
language arts. Some excellent illustrations 
were used to explain programs in each of 
the above areas. However, more than a 
third of those replying stated that no 
studies of the effective use of language arts 
had been made in their communities. Such 
evidence confirmed the opinion of the 
Executive Committee that a committee on 
research should be set up. 

Personal comments attached to the re- 
plies emphasized the need for leadership, 
one person going so far as to say that no 
leadership can help teachers to meet the 
present problems of short cuts in the edu- 
cation of teachers, lack of certification re- 
quirements, heavy teaching loads, and 
strong conflicting demands from the public. 

Individual statements such as the follow- 
ing carried implications that can be stimu- 
lating: 

The profession suffers from a lack of new and 
exciting ideas. 

There is a lack of dedication to teaching. 
The realities of teaching conflict with the in- 
dividual’s reasons for wishing to teach. 
There is a great deal of movement, but no 

progress. 

There is little carry-over from courses of study 
on paper and in workshops into effective 
classroom teaching. 

There is no shortage of teachers, only of those 
wishing to teach. 

Teachers of English should stop feeling sorry 
for themselves and come alive! 
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Are all of us as teachers so close to the 
immediate problems of the classroom that 
we are not fully aware of the changes in 
our world brought about by automation, 
electronics, atomic discoveries, and conse- 
quent developments in com- 
munication, and mobility of population, as 
well as economic and cultural changes? 
“How Wide Is Your World?” is the theme 
for the convention to be developed in a 
variety of ways. Programs, both those of a 

neral nature and those planned by Dr. 

arold Allen, Second Vice-President, for 
the Friday sessions, will emphasize the ever- 


widening world of the English teacher. 
Teachers of English from other countries, 
we hope to have as our guests. 

The National Council of Teachers of 
English is the sum total of its individual 
members. Only as we develop a philosophy 
acceptable to elementary, secondary, and 
university groups will we be able to work 
together on common purposes that will im- 
prove the teaching and learning of English 
for children, young people, and adults in 
the fast-changing world in which we live 
today. 


Die One, Die Three 
(On the Passing of Mrs. Gamp, the Wife of Bath, and Juliet’s Nurse) 


Ricuarp C. Petricrew 


Five fungoid husbands sprouted at the foot of her death. 
She tapped their quivers. Shake, quoth the dove-house. 


The bottles on her chimley-piece chimed like church-doors, 
And her blue-patched gamp bloomed in a field of flowers, 
White and red, that fluted as she waded through waistcoat. 


Her breathless bones ached, and she stinted and fell on her face. 

And Mrs. Harris of the dutiful dugs, with her priggish man’s mustache, 
Filched the feathers from her pillow of fine scarlet red, 

Crooning: “O woe! O woeful, woeful, woeful day!” 


Then Death, with a wooden leg weaker than flowering flesh, 
Tolled the time by the teeth in her postmeridian mouth. 


And thus she mated her sixth. O wormwood wedding! 
But her face chuckled on his charnel chest, tattooed in blue. 
And it was spring, with its curled locks laid in press. 
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Current English Forum 


For A’ Tuts AND A’ THAT 
F. X. Jr. 


On my walk to the campus the other day, 
I caught up with my old friend, Professor 
Snodgrass. 

“What’s the good word,” I asked, as 
brightly as I could at eight o’clock in the 
morning. 

“That,” he replied. “That is a good word, 
not a pretty word, but still an honest kersey 
word. Want to join the—” His voice 
blended into the putt-putt of a passing 
motor-scooter. 

“The sorta-putt-putt?” I asked. “What’s 
that?” 

“No, not the sorta-putt-putt. The SOR- 
TIPPEL. Short for The Society for the 
Restoration of That to Its Proper Place 
in the English Language.” 

“Sounds reactionary,” I said. 

“Reactionary!” Professor Snodgrass cried. 
“What are you? A pitch man for the 
linguistic approach? A communications 
comrade? A slob because you're afraid 
some scoundrel might call you a snob?” 

Ignoring the soft impeachment, I said, 
“One of my students wrote on a quiz the 
other day that ‘Usuage is all.’” 

“This is bad,” he said, looking slyly at 
me out of the corner of his eye. “This is 
bad,” he said again. He waited a moment. 
“See what I mean?” 

“Ah, THAT tbis!” I exclaimed. “Sounds 
like a facetious imitation of a common 
oe made by foreigners learning Eng- 
“This is true,” said Professor Snodgrass 
with ponderous deliberation, apparently 
testing my observation. “This is true,” he 
said again, with mingled fascination and 
horror. “Have you noticed how many of 
them say ‘This is true’?” He took a small 
card from his ket, placed it on his brief- 
case, and scribbled on it as we walked. 
“Mind if I quote you?” 

“Not at all Just the usual. In a footnote, 
perhaps.” 

We had come to an intersection, and as 
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we stepped off the curb, a student on a 
bicycle cut so closely in front of us that 
he almost knocked Professor Snodgrass’s 
briefcase into the street. 

“This is courtesy?” I said. “These are 
manners?” 

“Hold! Wait!” he cried, standing in the 
middle of the street. “You give me another 
idea.” He began to make a note on a new 
card as we resumed our walk. Of course, 
of course,” he said absently. “Why didn’t 
I think of it before? My this could be an 
extension from pony ook like ‘This is 
funny?’ ‘This is art?’ “This is English?’” 

I began to warm to the chase. 

“How about ‘This I’ve got to see’? 

“A hit! A palpable hit!” cried Professor 
Snodgrass, dancing along the sidewalk with 
joy. Two high-school girls on bicycles 
turned to look at him and ran head-on into 
a parked car. “And note,” he said, ignoring 
the crash, “that it appears only at the begin- 
ning of the sentence. No, I can’t say that 
I’ve ever heard it inside the sentence. And 
it’s only spoken, never written.” He hesi- 
tated. “I hope.” 

We walked along in silence for a few 
yards. He had drawn me into his mood. I 
was jogging my memory. Something said 
in a committee meeting. Yes, that was it. 
Only yesterday. 

“Never inside the sentence, Professor 
Snodgrass? Are you sure?” 

“Oh quite. It’s an important part of the 
habit, you see. You just get into the habit 
of beginning every other sentence with this. 
There doesn’t have to be an antecedent. 
This is whatever in general you're talkin 
about. Your true this-addict is a self- 
starter.” 

“But it does happen sometimes,” I said, 
“inside the sentence. Only yesterday I heard 
a committee chairman say, ‘I’m glad you 
asked this question.’” 

“You didn’t! He didn’t!” Professor Snod- 

cried. 


“This I did, this he did,” I said calmly. 
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“Are you sure he didn’t say, ‘I’m glad you 
asked that question’?” 

“Positive. I was dozing off at the time, 
and the discrepancy woke me with a start.” 

Professor Snodgrass stopped to take an- 
other note and I looked at my watch. 

“I have a conference in five minutes,” 
I said, “I’m afraid I'll have to hurry on.” 

“Just a minute. Just one minute. I thought 
you might give me a few examples from 

ms.” We started to walk again, a little 
faster than before, at I searched for this 
and that in my mental Untermeyer. 

“Burns,” I said. ““The Jolly Beggars.’ 
‘For a’ that and a’ that.’” 

“Capital, capital,” said Professor Snod- 
grass, scribbling away and mincing along. 
“Go on, my boy, go on.” 

“Keats,” I said. “ ‘That is all ye know on 
earth, and all ye need to know.’” 


“Of course,” said Professor Snodgrass. 
“Beauty is truth, truth beauty.’” 

“Yeats,” I said “ ‘That is no country for 
old men!’ ” 

“Byzantium,” Professor Snodgrass buzzed 
and hummed. “ ‘Sailing to Byzantium.’ ” 

We had come to the parting of our 
ways. 

“T'll send you more as I find them.” 

“By all means, by all means,” he said, 
over his shoulder. “We'll show them who’s 
on our side. We'll tie their confounded 
tongues. And I'll mention you in the text.” 

A moment later I thought of another. 

“Hey, Professor Snodgrass,” I called. 
He stopped and took out a card. “‘To be, 
or not to be, that is the question.’” 

One of my students wheeled by on his 
bicycle. He looked at me and grinned. 

“This is Laurence Olivier?” he said. 


Questions on usage should be sent to the chairman of the NCTE Committee on Current 
English, professor Margaret M. Bryant, Dept. of English, Brooklyn College, Brooklyn 10, 
New York. 


Hamlet 


BERTOLT BRECHT 


TRANSLATED BY HeELMuT W. BONHEIM 


In this bloated body, slow to bite, 

Reason proves itself a cankerous pox: 
Amid the steel-clad clansmen, in his socks 
Stands this profound defenseless parasite. 


But then the drums of Fortinbras which gain 
His ear, muster a thousand fools to hand 

To fight and die for a mere spear of land 
“Which is not tomb enough to hide the slain.” 


At last this - in Fatso’s skin succeeds 
In making clear he only stalled and fooled: 
Now must he bravely steer toward bloody deeds. 


All this and yet we still nod gravely when they say 
That had he worn the crown he would have ruled 
Without a doubt in a most royal way. 


News and Ideas 


A FASCINATING FOOTNOTE TO 
Matthew Arnold, the Ethnologist (by 
Frederic E. Faverty, Northwestern) is 
“Thomas Arnold’s Attitude toward Race” 
by Richard K. Barksdale, (North Carolina 
College) in the Second Quarter 1957 Phy- 
lon. Barksdale points out that the elder 
Arnold followed Aristotle to evolve a lib- 
eral attitude toward race “considerably in 
advance of his times.” 


ANYONE TEACHING DRAMA FOR 
the first time—or the mth time—can find 
assistance in two recent articles, “A Letter 
on Teaching Drama” by Elder Olson (Chi- 
cago) in the Summer 1957 Chicago Review, 
and “Tragedy to Scale” by Brooks Atkin- 
son in The New York Times for 1 Septem- 
ber. The latter is the quickest and clearest 
answer yet printed to the inevitable ques- 
tion, Are the tragedies of Tennessee Willi- 
ams and Arthur Miller really tragedies? 


THE SECOND HAVERFORD CON- 
ference on English Composition and Liter- 
ature was held on the Haverford College 
campus, 27-30 June. The main purpose of 
the conference was to discuss the Advanced 
Placement Program, a cooperative venture 
(sponsored by the College Entrance Ex- 
amination Board) for giving college credit 
to high-school graduates who pass the Pro- 
gram’s examinations. The icipants in 
the conference listened to each other’s 
ideas, argued over aims, means, courses, and 
examination questions, and conferred with 
each other on how to teach novels, plays, 
poetry, essays, and composition. Perhaps 
the most unusual feature of the conference 
was the fact that secondary school teachers 
sat down with college teachers to discuss 
their common problems, voice their com- 
plaints, and exchange advice. 


SOPHOCLES’S KING OEDIPUS IS BE- 
coming so much a part of the curriculum 
in English that it was even on the program 
of the Haverford Conference; therefore it 
might be worth noting that an excellent 
recent article on the play is “The Sunken 
Imagery in Sophocles’ ‘Oedipus,’ ” by Her- 
bert J. Musurillo, S.J., of Bellarmine Col- 
lege, in the January American Journal of 


Philology. Father Musurillo finds five major 
symbols (as well as a great many minor 
ones) in the play: (1) The plague imagery, 
which embodies not only a fatal affliction 
of the people, but a profound disturbance 
in the laws which govern the relation be- 
tween parents and their offspring. (2) The 
image of the ship, of which Oedipus is the 
seemingly competent pilot and his people 
are the frightened crew. (3) The image of 
the harbor which gives no haven. In the 
Chorus at line 1208 the havenless harbor be- 
comes a symbol for the womb, thus com- 
bining with the parent-child imagery. (4) 
The imagery of the plough and the arable 
land (here Father Musurillo’s discussion is 
less than clear). (5) The well-known vision- 
and-blindness imagery. 


REPEAT QUOTATION FROM THE 
President’s Committee on Education be- 
yond the High School: “The plain fact is 
that college teachers of the United States, 
through their inadequate salaries, are sub- 
sidizing the education of students, and in 
some cases the luxuries of their families, by 
an amount which is more than double the 
grand total of alumni gifts, corporate gifts 
and endowment income of all colleges and 
universities combined.” 


THE NEXT ANNUAL READING IN- 
stitute at Temple University will be held 
in Philadelphia 27-31 January 1958. The 
theme will be “Reading in the Total School 
Program.” For further information, write 
the Department of Psychology, Temple 
University, Philadelphia 22, Pa. 


THE VOGUE OF THE FIRST GREAT 
American t goes on. Donald Stanford 
(LSU) prints nineteen more poems by 
Edward Taylor in the March issue of AL. 
Objecting to earlier editors’ neglect of some 
aspects of Taylor’s poems, Stanford has 
chosen these poems from the MSS at the 
Yale Library to show Taylor’s concern 
with Calvinistic themes. As he points out, 
the result is a more thorough view of Tay- 
lor’s work. 


THE MUCH-DEBATED ENDING OF 
Huckleberry Finn is the subject of a short 
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article in the same issue by Thomas Gulla- 
son (Rhode Island). Gullason finds the 
ending necessary in order to resolve three 
themes important throughout the book: 
the ridiculing of romanticism, the con- 
tinued exposure of man’s inhumanity to 
man, and Huck’s solution to his major or 
lem, the humanity of a slave. And, as Gulla- 
son also reminds us, the ending shows that 
Huck has become a man while Tom re- 
mains a boy. 


“WRETCHED PEDANTS” IS THE 
term for those who concern themselves 
with the historical context of a master- 
piece, according to William Sacksteder 
(Philosophy, Colorado), writing in West- 
ern Speech (Summer 1957). Pointing out 
that “any reference to 2 work’s historical 
context is a positive hindrance to the un- 
derstanding of it ... ,” Sacksteder takes a 
strong stand against the traditional schol- 
arly interest in author, environment, and 
historical events surrounding a work of art. 
He does not deny “the causal and suggestive 
efficacy of historical and personal factors,” 
but he insists that only in terms of its im- 
pact upon the reader in his own age can 
a work be properly understood. One ex- 
ception is permitted: when the meaning of 
a word has changed historically, it is proper 
to take note of this fact. 


NOSTALGIC ABOUT THE GOOD 
old days of graduate study? For something 
of an antidote try “Monday, Wednesday, 
and Friday” by John Hermann (Long 
Beach State College) in Western Humani- 
ties Review (Winter 1957). This is the 
story of the candidate who didn’t make it, 
and it will hit home to everyone who did. 
Particularly worthy of note is Hermann’s 
technique of intertwining the battle for 
the degree with the battles of the war 
from which his characters have recently 
come. 


ARCHIBALD HENDERSON (EMERI- 
tus, North Carolina), “Shavian Professor- 
at-large to the world,” is honored with an 
eightieth birthday salute in the Shaw Bulle- 
tin (May 1957). Brooks Atkinson consid- 
ers some of Henderson’s attitudes toward 
Shaw and briefly reviews Henderson’s 
latest biography. Lucile Kelling (North 
Carolina; now Mrs. Henderson) contrib- 


utes a selected bibliography of Hender- 
son’s writings on Shaw, drama, and thea- 
tre. Ranging from 1902 to 1956, this listing 
is six pages long, and includes none of his 
works on Mark Twain, O. Henry, history, 
or pure mathematics (he was a professor of 
mathematics until 1948). 


NEW QUARTERLIES: (1) THE LIT- 
erary Review, published at Fairleigh Dick- 
inson University, and edited by Clarence 
Decker (former editor of UKCR) and 
Charles Angoff (former editor of The 
American Mercury). The early numbers 
will contain an impressive battery of poets, 
fictionists, and critics. (2) Victorian Studies, 
edited by Philip Appleman, William Mad- 
den, and Michael Wolff, Indiana Univer- 
sity, Bloomington, Ind. 


THE MAY ISSUE OF THE UNIVER- 
sity of Kansas Bulletin of Education con- 
tains reports and discussions in the Fourth 
Annual Conference on Composition and 
Literature in High School and College. 
Write Professor Oscar M. Haugh, 209 
Bailey Hall, Lawrence, Kansas for free 


copies as long as they last. 


ALL NCTE-ERS SHOULD READ 
“Teaching Advanced Courses in Litera- 
ture,” by Lionel Stevenson Duke), in the 
April CEA Critic. That’s all. 


THE ENGLISH DEPARTMENT AT 
Lawrence College this year began sending 
every prospective freshman, among other 
things, a copy of Dean Thomas Pollock’s 
list of frequently-misspelled words, which 
was published in CE in Nov. 1954. 


ACCORDING TO THE MAY PHI DEL- 
ta Kappan, “beginning in the fall of 1958, 
Dartmouth College will switch from two 
sixteen-week semesters to three eleven-week 
terms. Instead of taking five courses at a 
time and thus scattering their attention five 
different ways, students will be able to dig 
deeper into each subject by concentrating 
on only three. Though students will take 
the same required courses as now, the na- 
ture of the courses will be changed. There 
will still be large lectures, but these will 
be supplemented by more and more semin- 
ars, tutorials, and term papers involving 
original research.” 
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New 


Poetry 

THE OTHER LOVE, Bernard D. N. 
Grebanier (Bookman, 1957, 100 pp., $3). 
Professor Grebanier (Brooklyn) evokes in 
three ms the Florence of Savonarola. 
In I, Mariotto Albertinelli tells how he had 
abandoned painting for a wineshop, after a 
poignant discovery when seeking a model 
of Judas for a picture of the Last Supper. 
In II, Fra Bartolommeo tells how he had 
abandoned painting for the cloister, after 
he had in cowardice deserted Savonarola. 
In Ill, Lorenzo the Magnificent, near the 
point of death, is visited by Savonarola. If 
the first two pieces recall the manner of 
Browning’s dramatic monologues, then 
Browning has found here a distinguished 
disciple, a craftsman of rare knowledge, 
sensibility, imagination, and taste. 

A. Lytton 
InpIANA UNIVERSITY 


AN AMERICAN TAKES A WALK 
AND OTHER POEMS, Reed Whitte- 
more (Minnesota, 1956, 82 pp., $2.75). In 
Whittemore’s second volume of poems, 
wit and feeling combine to produce a brilli- 
ant performance. For wit, read the poem, 
“Charles Darwin”; for feeling, “An Ameri- 
can Takes a Walk.” Surprisingly enough, 
feeling springs strongly in the bookish 
poems (incorporated from Whittemore’s 
first volume), in “Patusan,” which captures 
the elusiveness of Conrad, and in “Lady 
Ashley,” which defines with incisive clarity 
an attitude of Hemingway. The versatility 
of Whittemore’s rhythms sharpens both 
subject and mood, as in “Spring, etc.,” 
“Capri,” and the satiric “The Summer 
People,” the last, indeed, bringing to mind 
the charm and humor. of a seventeenth- 
century lyric. 

Purpue University 


Wrntrrep Lynskey 


Fiction 
THE MIDDLE OF THE JOURNEY, 
Lionel Trilling (Doubleday Anchor, 1957, 


350 pp., 95¢). One of the best novels ever 
written by a teacher (Columbia) is now 


Books 


available in reprint, taking the old reader 
back into the political and personal dichot- 
omies of a decade or two ago, and the new 
reader into a Jamesian fiction uncompli- 
cated by European mores or ambiguous 


style. 
Drama 


MR. ARCULARIS: A PLAY, Conrad Ai- 
ken (Harvard, 83 pp., $2.75). Admirers of 
Aiken’s classic short story will be curious 
about this dramatized rewriting, which has 
been tested at Provincetown and the Arena 
Stage in Washington. If they find it less 
lyric and less rich in reference than the 
story, they may be diverted by the addition 
(from Aiken’s novel Great Circle) of a 
mother for Mr. Arcularis, a mother whose 
illicit affair with his uncle gives the protag- 
onist “ambivalent feelings of love and hate” 
(as Aiken’s introduction puts it), and has 
“the effect, at the moment of his absolu- 
tion, of freeing him for the love which he 
had all his life denied himself.” 


Recordings 


TWENTIETH CENTURY POETRY IN 
ENGLISH, Louise Bogan, Marianne Moore, 
Paul Engle, Allen Tate (Library of Con- 
gress, 1954, L2, 12-inch LP, $4.50). One 
might borrow a wonderful title for this 
record and tag it “How to Tell a Major 
Poet from a Minor One.” The answer lies 
in Marianne Moore’s innocent nasality that 
somehow points up the deadly accuracy 
and infinite variety of her word choice. All 
this is opposed to Miss Bogan, with her 
clear diction that sometimes masks unclear 
syntax; to Mr. Tate (Minnesota), with his 
clear diction that fails to mask the tire- 
some adjective-cum-noun devise; and to 
Mr. Engle (Iowa), whose clear diction 
occasionally (as in “Fisherman”) allows a 
climax to a poem. 


Reference 


ODYSSEY MYTHOLOGICAL MAP and 
AENEID MYTHOLOGICAL MAP (Edu- 
cational Illustrations, 1956, $1 each). These 
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maps are intended to illustrate the wander- 
ings of the heroes of the two epic poems. 
Printed on heavy paper and measuring 32 x 
22% inches, they are suitable for the class- 
room display board. In the nature of the 
case, the map of The Aeneid is the more 
successful of the two, for Vergil’s notion 
of Mediterranean geography is more in 
accord with our own, while a good portion 
of Odysseus’ adventures lies in the never- 
never land of fairy tale. The drawing is 
imaginative and the distortion of the out- 
lines of the land masses does not offend. 


James S. ConsTANTINE 
UNIvERSITY OF VIRGINIA 


A MANUAL OF COPYRIGHT PRAC- 
TICE: FOR WRITERS, PUBLISHERS, 
AND AGENTS, Margaret Nicholson (Ox- 
ford, 1956, 2nd ed., 273 pp., $6.50). Mac- 
millan’s copyright expert’s book should be 
in every institutional library, and its exist- 
ence should be registered on the mind of 
every teacher-writer. As the Vice-President 
of The Viking Press said in Publishers’ 
Weekly (according to an Oxford notice), 
“This work tells everything about literary 
property except how to write a book that 
is worth copyrighting. . . . As one alludes 
to Brewer, Bulfinch and Roget . . . , so 
Nicholson will be mentioned in the area of 
copyright.” 


Texts 


AN ENQUIRY INTO THE BEHAVI- 
OR OF THE QUEEN’S LAST MINIS- 
TRY, By Jonathan Swift, ed. Irvin Ehren- 
preis (Indiana, 1956, 109 pp., $3.50, paper). 
Mr. Ehrenpreis, of Indiana University, has 
produced a well-indexed and well-annota- 
ted edition of a Swift work possessing 
greater historical than literary interest. In 
his learned and long introduction, the edi- 
tor presents an interesting account of 
Swift’s revisions, an account illuminated by 
the editor’s admirable sensitivity to the 
meaning of stylistic corrections, but some- 
what weakened by an excessive assurance 
about what Swift’s precise intentions were. 
Although the book will excite few other 
than Swift specialists, one can be thankful 
that this editorial task has been undertaken 


by a scholar so meticulous as Mr. Ehren- 


Paut Jr. 


Rutcers University 


KING ARTHUR AND HIS KNIGHTS: 
SELECTIONS FROM THE WORKS OF 
SIR THOMAS MALORY, ed. Eugéne 
Vinaver (Houghton Mifflin, Riverside edi- 
tions, 1956, 166 pp., paper, 85¢). This vol- 
ume of selections, edited by Eugéne Vinaver 
(Manchester), comprises some of the best- 
known stories in Malory, and is a small part 
of the three-volume version by the same 
editor (1947). The stories include Arthur’s 
accession, Balin and Balan, Pelleas and Et- 
tard, the Holy Grail, and various adventures 
of Lancelot. Wisely the editor has omitted 
the tale of Tristram and Isolt, which in 
Malory is far inferior to earlier medieval 
versions. Less wisely he has excluded virtu- 
ally all the most effective parts of the Grail 
Legend: the vivid account of the first ap- 
pearance, for instance, and the powerful 
scene of Lancelot’s ordeal in the Grail 
Castle. Even more serious is the omission of 
the final disaster which engulfs Arthur, 
Guinevere, and Lancelot, and which raises 
Malory’s cycle to the level of high tragedy. 
Mr. Vinaver’s statement that to include this 
material “would have upset the balance of 
the series and altered its character” is hard 
to accept, as is also his implication that the 
final tragedy is somehow set apart from the 
rest of the stories, since Malory “does not 
seek in the earlier tales to raise the great 
issue of conflicting loyalties upon which the 
fortunes of Arthur’s kingdom will break in 
his last romance.” One has only to remem- 
ber the frequent references to the love be- 
tween Lancelot and Guinevere right from 
the beginning of the Morte Darthur, and 
Arthur’s sorrow at the dissolution of his 
ideal order through the Grail Quest. These 
omissions are unfortunate, yet what re- 
mains is rewarding, both as to text and 
critical apparatus. 


NatHAN Comrort STARR 
University oF FLorma 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF JOHN 
KEATS, ed. H. W. Garrod (Oxford, 1956, 
477 pp., $3). This volume is a new edition, 
entirely reset, of the Oxford Standard 
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Authors Keats first edited by H. Buxton 
Forman in 1908, which went through eigh- 
teen printings. Now revised and edited by 
another distinguished Keats scholar, Profes- 
sor Garrod of Oxford, it presents all of 
Keats’s known poetry in a plain text based 
on the present editor’s authoritative edition 
in the Oxford English Texts series (1939). 
The poems have been re-ordered, and a 
revised chronological table supplies the 
basic biographical facts. The first part of 
the Introduction, “Early Printed Editions,” 
is taken with slight changes from Buxton 
Forman’s original edition. A second section, 
dealing generally with the relation of the 
printed texts to the manuscripts, is drawn 
largely from Garrod’s own 1939 edition. 
The volume conforms to the handsome 
blue format of this familiar series and fur- 
nishes an accurate, well-printed text of the 
poems. There is no biographical or critical 
commentary, but selected critical notes 
point out textual variants of notable pas- 
sages, thereby tempting the reader to go 
“behind the texts” and investigate Keats’s 
progress toward the finished work. An ap- 
pendix prints for the first time in an edition 
of the poems Keats’s little known dramatic 


fragment “Gripus. Marvin B. Perry, Jr. 


WASHINGTON AND Lee UNIVERSITY 


Literary Biography 


JESTING APOSTLE: THE PRIVATE 
LIFE OF BERNARD SHAW, Stephen 
Winsten (Dutton, 1957, 231 pp., $5). Mr. 
Winsten’s “Inside G.B.S.” does its subject 
grave disservice. Writing about the man 
behind the G.B.S. image, the biographer 
has assembled some scant new information, 
much superfluous and oft-published data, 
numerous reconstructed conversations of 
the biographical fiction variety, and a host 
of undocumented generalizations. As the 
work of a “close friend of Shaw and his 
neighbor at Ayot St. Lawrence for many 
years” (dust-jacket blurb) it is surprisingly 
inaccurate, irreverent, and unkind. Some 
disclosures about Shaw’s early days in 
Dublin and London are revealing, but even 
there Winsten ignores facts, invents others, 
confuses and misspells titles, names and 
dates. Although Jesting Apostle has limited 


value in its first-time publication of some 
correspondence to and from Shaw and its 
retailing of new anecdotage and trivia, as 
biography it must be dismissed as unre- 
warding and unreliable. 

STANLEY WEINTRAUB 
PENNSYLVANIA STATE UNIVERSITY 


GEORGE WILLIAM CURTIS & THE 
GENTEEL TRADITION, Gordon Milne 
(Indiana, 1956, 294 pp., $6). In 1892, the 
year he died, someone said that “of living 
American men of letters, Mr. George Wil- 
liam Curtis stands easily at the head.” 
Though that opinion was even then some- 
what eccentric, it remains true that as 
writer of the “Editor’s Easy Chair” in Har- 
per’s, for forty years, political editor of 
Harper’s Weekly, lecturer, and untiring 
advocate of Civil Service and other good 
reforms, Curtis was widely known, loved, 
and respected. Today few except specialists 
remember him, and we welcome a compe- 
tent biography of him. But it is hard to 
believe that even efforts more lively and 
analytical than this by Professor Milne of 
Lake Forest College would make this gen- 
teel writer exciting, or even interesting. 
James Russell Lowell considered Curtis the 
personification of the “good citizen.” This 
study confirms rather than modifies my 
suspicion that sometimes goodness is not 


uite enough. 
q g Joun Lypenserc 


Hosart AND WILLIAM SMITH COLLEGES 


THE LIFE OF LADY MARY WORT- 
LEY MONTAGU, Robert Halsband (Ox- 
ford, 1956, 313 pp., $7). A new and defini- 
tive biography of the famed 18th-century 
wit and letter-writer, Mr. Halsband’s in- 
vestigation and synthesis of new source 
material materially alters the widely-held 
estimate of Lady Mary, hitherto founded 
chiefly on the testimony of Pope and Hor- 
ace Walpole. In this book she emerges still 
the dangerous, brilliant, and slatternly aris- 
tocrat, but in the last 150 pages a sympathe- 
tic figure of considerable depth as well. 
Her passionate involvement at the age of 
47 with an Italian nobleman, Francesco 
Algarotti, and her subsequent 20 years of 
exile in Italy at the bidding of her heart is 
material startlingly corrective to the image 


of her as a neo-classical pinwheel with 
Medean tendencies. This part of her life 
has tragic overtones; at the same time the 
spectacle of her fighting with Lord Hervey 
for Algarotti’s affection is high comedy. 
What emerges from Mr. Halsband’s schoi- 
arly care and narrative skill is a fascinating 
study of an early and unconscious feminist. 
From our vantage point, viewing Emmeline 
Pankhurst’s frenzies with retrospective in- 
dulgence, it is illuminating to watch Lady 
Mary’s enormous vigor finding outlet in 
her Turkish letters, her advocacy of inocu- 
lation for smallpox, her writing of a politi- 
cal journal, her correspondence, and her 
relationships with friends and family. She 
boxed Horace Walpole’s ears when she was 
73 years old; it was the same kind of im- 
pulse which had urged her to advise Ed- 
ward Young, in composing his tragedy The 
Brothers, to let the heroine descend into her 
lover’s dungeon rather than await, “pas- 
sively,” the news of his fate. The iast fact 
suggests an analogy with Beethoven’s Leo- 
nora, who directed her intensity into con- 
jugal channels; Lady Mary’s spilled over 
into many others, to our everlasting bene- 


fit. Cuaries Weis 
UNIversITY OF VIRGINIA 


THE LETTERS OF THOMAS WOLFE, 
ed. Elizabeth Nowell (Scribner, 1956, 797 
PP» $10). 700 letters, written chiefly dur- 
ing the last decade of Wolfe’s life, gath- 
ered and transcribed (a most difficult job, 
apparently) and beautifully edited by his 
literary agent. For some, the book will be 
hardly indistinguishable from Wolfe’s other 
books—all seeming to be the redundant 
parts of one interminable diary of the most 
naive and manqué writing force in our 
history. For aficionados of Wolfe’s enorm- 
ous enthusiasms and contempts, however, 
every page — right up to the last calm, re- 
penting letter to Perkins — will be cumula- 
tively more moving and stimulating. Read- 
ers whose time is limited might note the 
fifteen-page letter to Perkins (pp. 436-450) 
as a sample of each of the above opposed 
reactions. Here is Wolfe’s enthusiasm (for 
British and French “characters”), contempt 
(for book-reviewers, whose function he 
unfortunately confused with that of crit- 
ics), naiveté (“the tragic truth is that [Of 
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Time and the River] is not too long, but 
too short”), and failure (a paragraph on 
p- 447 is evidence of the oft-repeated charge 
that Wolfe was unaware of the difference 
berween creating character in a fictional 
~~ and sketching real jp in print). 

‘o sum up: if you can read this book once, 
you will read it again. 


Education 


A GRADUATE PROGRAM IN AN 
UNDERGRADUATE COLLEGE, ed. 
Charles Trinkaus (Wesleyan, 119 pp., $1.50, 
paper). For the past four years Sarah Law- 


‘rence, a very small, “progressive” college 


in Bronxville, N. Y., has been offering a 
few carefully selected students an oppor- 
tunity to earn an M.A. This book is a re- 
port on that program. Because luxury con- 
ditions prevail at Sarah Lawrence—there is 
a faculty member for every five students in 
the college—very special procedures could 
be evolved. No graduate courses as such are 
offered. Graduate students take some under- 
graduate courses, but most of their work is 
done in conferences and tutorials. So far, 
Sarah Lawrence has granted some 25 M.A.s, 
and it seems likely that most of the recipi- 
ents have benefited greatly from their year 
in this unique and stimulating environment. 
But whether this costly program can be 
continued even at Sarah Lawrence is, ac- 
cording to the authors, “a question.” (The 
Carnegie Corporation has supplied $50,000 
to date.) And whether the program will 
have much effect on graduate programs in 
other colleges is also doubtful. Thus, it is 
difficult to see the value of this book, which 
is offered, the authors say, not to advertise 
Sarah Lawrence’s program, but “in the hope 
that our experience may be useful to other 
colleges.” Almost no one else is likely to 
have their experience. 


BENNINGTON COLLEGE Tuomas W. W 


Literary History and 
Criticism 
SHAKESPEARE: MODERN ESSAYS IN 


CRITICISM, ed. Leonard F. Dean (Oxford, 
1957, 426 pp., $2.65). A useful volume. At 
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little more than a half-penny per thought- 
ful, orderly page, it contains single essays 
on the major plays, and the Sonnets, and 
essays on the audience, imagery, comedy, 
and tragedy. Among the authors present 
are Granville-Barker, Spurgeon, Frye, Till- 
yard, Traversi, Mack, Bethel, Stoll, Heil- 
man, Van Doren, Campbell, and Knight. 
Among those absent are Auerbach, Brooks, 
Bodkin, Bonjour, Empson, Knights, Leavis, 
Lewis (Wyndham or C. S.), Madariaga, 
Miller (Henry), Orwell, Palmer, Prior, and 
Stewart. Many of the essays are alike in 
certain respects: a tendency to abstractness 
(“the theme of the play emerges out of the 
pattern of the action, as a conception and 
effect embodied in the action without the 
help of any anticipatory hint or clue”), an 
avoidance of metaphor, a frequent, though 
not universal, absence of reference to facts 
or ideas not directly in the plays them- 
selves, or to literature not by Shakespeare, 
and a scarcity of criticism. By comparison 
to Miss Bradby’s earlier Oxford collection 
(Shakespearean Criticism 1919-1935), this 
anthology is less stimulating, less various in 
rsonality and 


approach, less redolent of 
point of view (Miss Bradby had Eliot, Mur- 
ry, and Blunden). It is, however, less idio- 
syncratic, more sensible, and more usefully 
arranged; and it constitutes an indispensible 
addition to her volume. 


Frost 
Santa Barsara CoLiece 


FORM AND MEANING IN DRAMA, 
H. D. F. Kitto (Barnes and Noble, 1957, 341 
pp- $6). Professor Kitto (Bristol) belongs 
with those who find the clue to tragedy in 
ideas rather than in character. Form and 
Meaning in Drama is not a discussion of 

eral esthetic principles but a closely rea- 
soned and detailed explication of six plays of 
Aeschylus and Sophocles, and Hamlet, plus 
two general essays. The Oresteia implies a 
changing Zeus and a new conception of 
justice. Ultimately, the ancient Erinyes are 
reconciled with the Olympians and the 
polis emerges as the new social order. Soph- 
ocles is less cosmic. The Philoctetes is “a 
profound study of political morality”; the 
Antigone and Ajax show types of moral 
blindness and insensitivity. Hamlet is as 
much a play of ideas as of psychological 
motivation, of spreading evil and corrup- 


tion. Professor Kitto also pays attention to 
staging and language (e. g., the powerful 
Aeschylean “Zeus threw a net over Troy”). 
He makes interesting musical analogies and 
even gets away with comparing a Greek 
temple and a Gothic cathedral. There is a 
pleasant absence of jargon. Not all the 
points are new, but this volume should 
prove useful to the growing number of 
teachers who find themselves these days 
taking part in courses in humanities and 
world literature. Epwin B. Benjamin 
Bowpvorn CoLiece 


THE MAJOR CRITICS: THE DEVEL- 
OPMENT OF ENGLISH LITERARY 
CRITICISM, ed. Charles S. Holmes, Ed- 
win Fussell, and Ray Frazer (Knopf, 1957, 
313 pp., $3). Containing “the basic texts 
necessary for an introduction to the devel- 
opment of literary criticism in English,” 
this volume is conceived as “an adjunct to 
instruction in the history of English litera- 
ture.” The selections are from Aristotle, 
Sidney, Jonson, Dryden, Pope, Johnson, 
Wordsworth, Coleridge, Arnold, James, 
and Eliot—good choices, although not all 
equally inevitable. Aristotle gets in as “the 
dominant influence of the critical tradition 
until the time of Wordsworth and Cole- 
ridge”; one misses Horace, whose influence 
was also strong, and wishes that he might 
have been mentioned in the headnote to 
Pope’s Essay on Criticism. As usual, there 
is no suggestion that an authoritative rhet- 
orical tradition long paralleled the critical 
one. But rhetoric is perhaps not “criticism,” 
and much is made cheaply and attractively 
available in little room. The editors (Po- 
mona and Claremont) give introductions 
marked by no special doctrinal bias. There 
has been, they say, “a variety of [critical] 
systems and approaches,” and the most sig- 
nificant feature of recent criticism is “the 
diversity of its aims and methods.” The 
headnotes, although brief, are generally 
helpful, and the footnotes are only oc- 
casionally inaccurate (e.g., pp. 49, 82, and 


141). Wayne SHUMAKER 
University or CALIFORNIA 


THE OXFORD COMPANION TO 
AMERICAN LITERATURE, James D. 
Hart (Oxford, 1956, 3rd ed., 890 pp., $10). 


90 


Prof. Hart, currently Chairman at Berke- 
ley, has found time to make 80 new entries 
and some changes in 480 old items since 
the 1948 revision of this classic handbook. 
One may carp about minuscule matters— 
the omission of an entry for Hawthorne’s 
“The Gentle Boy,” for example, when there 
is a plot outline of Irwin Shaw’s The Gen- 
tle People: A Brooklyn Fable, or a sum- 
mary and a quotation from Sandburg’s 
“Broken-Face Gargoyles” but nothing on 
“Fog.” Or one may point out errors in such 
a sketch as that of Faulkner: his name is 
not “Harrison,” the Bundrens are not “sub- 
normal,” Light in August focuses more on 
Joe Christmas than on Lena Grove, in The 
Wild Palms the flood of 1927 does not 
affect the characters in the other story of 
the 1930’s, and the Snopes family is more 
depraved than “degraded.” But instead of 
spending a few moments of spotting in- 
adequacies, most readers, scholars, and 
teachers will prefer to spend a lifetime 
utilizing the most complete, most handy, 
most helpful dictionary to our literary 
culture that exists in print. 


MORE NINETEENTH CENTURY 
STUDIES, Basil Willey (Columbia, 1956, 
304 pp., $4). Though concerned, as a sub- 
title suggests, with “a group of honest 
doubters,” Professor Willey’s latest volume 
is essentially an apologia for “religious 
liberalism,” its appeal to the troubled Vic- 
torians and its possible resurgence in our 
own age of anxiety. The most revealing and 
personal of the six studies is the analysis of 
the 1860 Essays and Reviews, in which Mr. 
Willey (Cambridge) finds a substantial 
anticipation of contemporary Christian 
existentialism. The least cogent is the dis- 
cussion of John Morley, whose work is 
largely inimical or else irrelevent to Mr. 
Willey’s central thesis. The chapters on 
F. W. Newman, J. A. Froude, and “Mark 
Rutherford” successfully exemplify a meth- 
od described as “partly biographical and 
partly critical.” Though often striking in 
its interpretation, the Tennyson essay, on 
the other hand, limited as it is to the poet’s 
early work, seems tentative and incomplete 
as a spiritual portrait. All in all, however, 
despite a certain scattering of effect, the 
volume should prove stimulating to every 
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serious student of Victorian culture, for 
Mr. Willey writes as always with clarity, 
grace, and frequent freshness of insight. 

Jerome H. Bucktey 
UNIVERSITY 


THE LOVE ETHIC OF D. H. LAW- 
RENCE, Mark Spilka (Indiana, 1955, 244 
pp-, $4). In a foreword, Frieda Lawrence 
Ravagli says, “The book seems to pene- 
trate right into the center of Lawrence’s 
work and its meaning and speaks from 
there.” Spilka (Michigan) emphasizes the 
religious nature of Lawrence’s thought and 
work as well as its relatedness and organic 
nature, seen best in the progression of char- 
acter and idea through the major novels. 
Although he sometimes seems to be adding 
to the Lawrence mystique rather than ex- 
plicating it, (e.g., “the spiritual infinite” 
and “the primitive indefinite”), Spilka’s 
analyses of the novels’ symbol and struc- 
ture, ritual and religion, are always helpful 
and sometimes brilliant. 


RELIGIOUS TRENDS IN ENGLISH 
POETRY, IV: 1830-1880, CHRISTIAN- 
ITY AND ROMANTICISM IN THE 
VICTORIAN ERA, Hoxie Neale Fairchild 
(Columbia, 1957, 592 pp., $7.50). In this 
worthy continuation of his gigantic task, 
Professor Fairchild (Hunter) expands his 
earlier premise that romanticism and 
Christianity are mutually exclusive. Al- 
though he is frankly doctrinaire in his re- 
ligious views, he comes closer to illuminat- 
ing the central problems of the Victorians 
than do most writers dealing with the whole 
body of thought of the era. Unlike Volume 
III, which covered only seven major poets, 
this volume treats dozens of minor poets 
(as well as Tennyson, Browning, Arnold, 
Rossetti, and Swinburne), and in such re- 
latively unworked areas Professor Fairchild 
does his freshest work; the section on 
Patmore, for example, is the most penetrat- 
ing this reader has come across. 


Rosert B. Martin 
Princeton UNIVERSITY 


THOMAS WOLFE’S CHARACTERS, 
Floyd C. Watkins (Oklahoma, 1957, 194 pp., 
$3.75). The autobiographical nature of 
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Thomas Wolfe’s fiction has long been rec- 
ognized. Though Wolfe denied it, his 
characters and scenes were created almost 
entirely from real-life models. Now Floyd 
C. Watkins (Emory) has shown just ex- 
actly what was involved in the transaction, 
and how literally and completely Wolfe 
drew on his own experience for fictional 
material. Mr. Watkins has done a necessary 
job tastefully and skillfully, and his book 
should be of value both to students of 
Wolfe and modern Southern literature, and 
to persons interested in the alchemy where- 
by a writer’s experience becomes literature. 


Louis D. Rustin, Jr. 


THOMAS HARDY AND THE COSMIC 
MIND: A NEW READING OF THE 
DYNASTS, J. O. Bailey (North Carolina, 
1956, 223 pp., $5). To the long list of works 
whose influence has been detected in Hardy’s 
epic-drama, Professor Bailey (North Caro- 
lina) has now added Philosophy of the Un- 
conscious, a weighty scientific-speculative 
treatise by Eduard Von Hartmann. His 
claim for Von Hartmann’s place on the 
crowded shelf of Dynasts sources is indis- 
putable. Hardy read the book and men- 
tioned it in a conversation with William 
Archer, and the Immanent Will of his 
epic is a dramatization of Von Hartmann’s 
idea that the cosmos is the manifestation of 
a vast unconscious mind. Furthermore, the 
prediction in the last chorus of The Dynasts 
that the Will may learn consciousness from 
its underlings, an optimistic note that has 
always troubled critics as an inconsistency, 
corresponds with a speculation of Von 
Hartmann’s. Professor Bailey makes a pro- 
longed attempt to unravel the critical prob- 
lems presented by the Choruses and Spirits. 
After recognizing that these wayward be- 
ings are so unreliable as to speak sometimes 
for the Immanent Will, sometimes for 
other characters, sometimes for Hardy, and 
sometimes for themselves, he makes the 
striking suggestion that they are embodi- 
ments of the phenomena of extra-sensory 
perception under study by his neighbor at 
Duke, Professor Rhine. Although he de- 
votes a number of formidable footnotes to 


filling the reader in about Rhine’s theories, 


Professor Bailey does not succeed in identi- 
fying the Spirits with them. After all, they 
have many other functions than transmit- 
ting parapsychic phenomena, and these 
phenomena sometimes take place without 
their intervention. Finally, one of the most 
interesting results of the patient and de- 
tailed analysis that has gone into this study 
is the list, two pages long, of Hardy’s vary- 
ing epithets for the Immanent Will. 


Jacos Kore 
University oF WASHINGTON 


THE ENGLISH ROMANTIC POETS: 
A REVIEW OF RESEARCH (Revised 
Edition), Bernbaum, Chew, Logan, Raysor, 
Thorpe, Weaver, and Wellek, ed. T. M. 
Raysor (MLA, 1956, 307 pp., $3.35). Pro- 
fessor Bernbaum (Illinois, emeritus) has 
unfortunately been unable to add to the 
1950 version of his fine introductory chap- 
ter on the Romantic Movemement as a 
whole. Logan (Ohio State) has brought 
Bernbaum’s chapter on Wordsworthian 
scholarship and criticism up to 1956; Ray- 
sor (Nebraska) and Wellek (Yale) have 
brought their sections on Coleridge up to 
date; Chew (Bryn Mawr, emeritus), Weav- 
er (Michigan), and Thorpe (Michigan) 
have done the same for Byron, Shelley, and 
Keats. Other Romantic writers are not 
covered, and the great five can be covered 
only selectively. Thus Bernbaum’s Guide 
and bibliographies, old and current, still 
have their uses. But new students and older 
scholars narrowed by concentration on one 
or two problems will find this book an in- 
dispensable map and compass in the wilder- 
ness of ever-accumulating scholarship and 
criticism. Following discussions of bibli- 
ographies and editions, the chapters so sur- 
vey key books and articles as to review 
controversies on the great issues: the worth 
of Romantic philosophy (criticized by yes- 
terday’s Humanists and today’s New Ortho- 
dox); the esthetic validity of Romantic 
poetry (doubted by many New Critics); 
evaluations of the poets as men; and, more 
specifically, such issues as the originality 
of Coleridge’s criticism, the esthetic merit 
of Shelley’s poetry, and the nature of 
Keats’s thought (which some have scarcely 
conceded to exist). On such matters, Bern- 
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baum, Wellek, and Weaver are not too 
judicious to judge; the others appear more 
impartial. It will do students good to see 
authorities disagree and scholars express 
personal philosophies. They may see that 
the issues are still debated because they are 
still alive; in them perennially different 
points of view still clash. Those working 
in new and small libraries will be happy to 
note that the consensus of the contributors 
(expressed or implied) is that the urgent 
need is not for study of sources or of 
biography but for study of the poetry. 
Coleridge’s conversation poems and Shel- 
ley’s poetry are especially noted as needing 
study. 

James Benzicer 
SouTHEeRN University 


CLASSICAL MYTH AND LEGEND IN 
RENAISSANCE DICTIONARIES, D. T. 
Starnes and E. W. Talbert (North Caro- 
lina, 1955, 517 pp., $7.50). The authors 
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PUBLISHERS IN THE U.S.) OFFERS TO PUBLISH 
YOUR BOOK AND PAY YOU A ROYALTY OF 
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WE ARE NOW PREPARING SCHEDULES FOR 
1958 AND WOULD WELCOME MANUSCRIPTS 
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have made a solid contribution to the un- 
derstanding of English literature of the 
Renaissance. They demonstrate that the 
Latin dictionaries of Cooper, Robert and 
Charles Stephanus, Calepine, and others 
were not merely places to check the mean- 
ing of a word, but also sources of mytho- 
logical and biographical information, ge- 
ography, apt quotations, and ideas on 
abstract subjects. Consequently Starnes 
(Texas) and Talbert (North Carolina) can 
often explain inconsistencies between an 
early version of a classical myth and the 
version one finds in a Renaissance poem by 
examination of the dictionaries which are 
probably at the Renaissance t’s elbow. 
The value of Starnes’s and Talbert’s find- 
ings varies greatly: the chapter on Spenser 
leads not only to sources of Spenser’s in- 
formation and to his method of composi- 
tion, but also to additional evidence that 
the mysterious E.K. may have been Spenser 
himself (as Starnes has maintained else- 
where). With Ben Jonson, the authors 
demonstrate conclusively, but by no means 
contemptuously, that some of his vast learn- 
ing comes not first hand from Cicero, Ovid, 
and Seneca, but second hand, by way of 
the dictionaries of the Stephanus brothers, 
Cooper, and others. The chapter on Shake- 
speare, the authors admit, reveals little. 
But the one on Milton is indispensable; it 
lists alphabetically the personal and place 
names in Milton that have relevant parallels 
in the dictionaries. Here, for example, is 
excellent support for the theory that Mona 
(in “Lycidas”) is not Anglesey but the 
Isle of Man (thus explaining why Milton 
called it “high”). There is a chapter on 
Thomas Heywood, and appendices on the 
Fates, on Sandys’s Ovid, and on Ross’s 
Mystagogus Poeticus, a reference work 
which itself depends on the dictionaries. 
The index is very full—73 pages—but the 
arrangement fails to distinguish as clearly 
as it might between headings and sub- 
headings. The notes suffer from too many 
op. cit.’s without any bibliography, neces- 
sitating too much shuffling of pages to 
discover the original citation. But such 
flaws are trivial in a work as valuable 
as this. 
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YOU CAN PUBLISH 
YOUR BOOK 


Free brochure tells how we have published 
over 2,000 books. Contains pertinent in- 
formation, answering questions like: “What 
chance has an unpublished writer?" “Pub- 
lishers reject my work because it is not 
sure-fire. Will you publish it?” 


Twenty-one years of experience with fiction 
and non-fiction, texts, Americana, biogra- 
phies, scholarly works and essays enable us 
to publish books that are expertly edited, 
designed, handsomely bound and jacketed, 
and locally and nationally promoted. 

If you are looking for a publisher, ask for 
our free literature and learn about subsidy 
publishing plan, or submit your manuscript 
for a prompt evaluation. There is no 
obligation. Write to Dept. CE II. 


EXPOSITION PRESS 
386 4th Ave., N. Y. 16 


The most complete and 
up-to-date handbook on 


today’s American English 


DICTIONARY OF 


CONTEMPORARY 
AMERICAN USAGE 


By BERGEN EVANS & CORNELIA EVANS 


Completely new. Contains over 
560,000 words—65% more than any 


comparable reference work. Clear, : 
authoritative answers to every ques- =: 


tion of ay. grammar, word pref- 
erence, idioms, spelling, etc. 


$5.95, now at your bookstore “\ 
RANDOM HOUSE, N. Y. 
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Three Anchor Titles 


Francis Fergusson 


The Human Image in 
Dramatic Literature 


Reflections on the American theatre since 
World War I, essays on contemporary 
playwrights, and a consideration of dra- 
matic literature as the re-creation of 
man in his time. 


Anchor Review: 


Number Two of a Series 


The second issue of this new periodical 
features a lengthy excerpt from Lolita, 
a novel by Vladimir Nabokov not avail- 
able in this country; as well as essays 
by F. W. Dupee, W. H. Auden, Dwight 
Macdonald, William Barrett and others. 
An Anchor Original. 95¢ 


Herman Melville 


Redburn: 
His First Voyage 


Melville’s long unavailable autobiograph- 
ical novel. 95¢ 


For a complete list, ask your bookseller, 
or write to Doubleday Anchor Books, 
575 Madison Avenue, New York 22. 
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Used in practically every college 
and unwersity in the United States 


Authoritative. The ACD is the only college dictionary ever 
prepared directly by a large staff, including 355 leading schol- 
ars, scientists, technical experts, and other authorities in 316 


fields of knowledge. 


Up te Date. The ACD is continuously revised by its per- 
manent editorial staff, under the direction of Jess Stein, 
Managing Editor. The permanent Editorial Advisory Com- 
mittee is composed of Kemp Malone, Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity, Irving Lorge, Columbia University, Bernard Bloch, Yale 


University, W. Cabell Greet, Columbia University, and Charles 
C. Fries, University of Michigan. 
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WITH EMPHASIS 
ON COMPOSITION 


Often the student of English is able to express himself orally but experi- 
ences difficulty in written communication. In an effort to add to your 
methods of helping your students overcome this difficulty, several re- 
prints pertaining to composition are available through NCTE. Useful, 
practical, and inexpensive, these reprints are particularly adaptable to 
the freshman level of composition work. 


Spelling Report-COLLEGE ENGLISH reprint listing words 
most often misspelled by college students. $.20 ($.15 in lots 
of 20 or more), Stock #R-1. 


Linguistics in the Classroom—COLLEGE ENGLISH reprint 
presenting a readable introduction to linguistics. $.20 ($.15 in 
lots of 20 or more), Stock #R-5. 


Parts of Speech: A Symposium—Camplete issue of COLLEGE 
ENGLISH, April, 1957. 20 pages. By C. Laird, S. Ives, and 
R. Long. $.55. 


Freshman English During the Flood—COLLEGE ENGLISH 
reprint containing C. Laird’s description of the Oregon Plan. 
$.20, Stock #R-10. 


Principles and Standards in Composition for Kentucky High 
Schools and Colleges—Published by the Kentucky Council. 
Comments on 21 themes. $.75, Stock #AP-11. 


(Please include your remittance with orders less than $5.00) 


TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 


?* 
FOS SOUTH SIATM STREET co CHAMPAIGN, ILLINOIS 
: 


The Yale Shakespeare Paperbounds NS 


Twelve volumes in the revised Yale edition of Shake- 
speare’s works are now available in paper covers, priced 


at 75c each® 
Henry IV: Part 1, ed. Tucker Brooke 
Hamlet, ed. Tucker Brooke 
Othello, ed. Tucker Brooke 
King Lear, ed. Tucker Brooke 
Romeo & Juliet, ed. Richard Hosley 
Macbeth, ed. Eugene M. Waith 
Antony & Cleopatra, ed. P. G. Phialas 


As You Like It, ed. S. C. Burchell 


Measure for Measure, 
ed. D. P. Harding 


Taming of the Shrew, 
ed. T. G. Bergin 


The Tempest, ed. David Horne 


Twelfth Night, 
ed. William P. Holden 


*These twelve titles are also still available in cloth bindings at $1.50 each, and orders 


should specify cloth or paper. 


Yale University Press 


New Haven, CoNNECTICUT 


A READING 
PROGRAM 
at 


ONE-THIRD 
THE COST 
AVR RATEOMETER 


America's leading reading accelerator 


A simple and effective self-help motivator. 
tudents enjoy its use in any situation: class- 
room, library reading room, or at home. 
@ Compact and lightweight, ideally suited to 
issue or rental for daily home use. Class time 
is freed for visual training, evaluation, and 
problem diagnosis. 
@ Three Rateometers can be purchased for the 
price of any one comparable unit, yet its func- 
tional design and durability render all others 


@ Now in nationwide use. 
AVR RATEOMETER 
Complete with manual 
AUDIO VISUAL RESEARCH 


Designers and Manufacturers of 
Specialized Audio-Visual Equipment 


531 S. Plymouth Ct. Dept. Z7I! Chicago 5 


Now approved" 


WEBSTER’S 
NEW WORLD DICTIONARY 


of the American Language 
COLLEGE EDITION 
Acceptance of a new dictionary on such a 
scale could result from only one thing: its 
demonstrated superiority in serving teach- 
ers and students. 


142,000 entries. $5.75 plain. 
$6.75 thumb-indexed. 

NOW AVAILABLE IN 
STUDENT BINDING $3.95 
THE WORLD PUBLISHING COMPANY 
2231 West 110th St., Cleveland 2, Ohio 


: 
+ 
and used lv, 
in more than LBS 7FR 
1000 
b 
“EDITION ff 
— 


An intelligent introduction 


to good writing and critical thinking: 


THE 
WRITER’S RESOURCE 
BOOK, revised 


edited by John Gerber 


Reflecting the freshman’s need for information and commen- 
tary on present-day topics. 


Sound organization, and a wide selection of material 


which explores important ideas and styles of modern writers. 


Including student essays and concrete suggestions for 
effective writing. 512 pages $4.00 list 


of 


SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY 


Chicago, Atlanta, Dallas, Palo Alto, Fair Lawn, N.J. 


| 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 
in collaboration with 
PENGUIN BOOKS, INC. 


THE NEW AMERICAN 


Pelican Shakespeare 


General Editor, ALFRED HARBAGE, Harvard University 
The Pelican Shakespeare has been planned to make available 


in a convenient and inexpensive format a newly edited and 
thoroughly sound text prepared by well-known American schol- 
ars. Each play is presented as a separate volume, with an intro- 
duction by its editor and an account of Shakespeare and His 
Stage by the General Editor. The well-designed page is set in 
Mono Bembo, an exceptionally handsome po legible type 
face. All volumes are printed on wood-free Hermes antique wove 
paper and are Smythe-sewn ay glued), with an attractive two- 
color cover drawn by C. Walter Hodges. 


MACBETH Alfred Harbage, Harvard University 
CORIOLANUS Harry Levin, Harvard University 
MEASURE FOR MEASURE R. C. Bald, University of Chicago 
THE WINTER'S TALE Baldwin Maxwell, University of Iowa 
RICHARD II Matthew Black, University of Pennsylvania 


NOW 
READY Par I M. A. Shaaber, University of Pennsylvania 


HENRY Iv, PART 1 ~=— Allan Chester, University of Pennsylvania 


HENRY V Louis B. —_ and Virginia Freund, 
Folger Shakespeare Library 

Each volume, fifty cents 

HAMLET Willard Farnham, University of California 
Sixty-five cents 


OTHELLO Gerald E. Bentley, Princeton University 

MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING Josephine Waters Bennett, 

Hunter College 

vies TWELFTH NICHT Charles T. Prouty, Yale University 
TROILUS AND cressipa Virgil K. Whitaker, Stanford University 

KING LEAR Alfred Harbage, Harvard University 

RICHARD III Gwynne B. Evans, University of Illinois 


Other titles in active preparation 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


SALES OFFICES: ENGLEWOOD, N. J. CHICAGO 16 SAN FRANCISCO5 ATLANTA 3 DALLAS 1 
HOME OFFICE: BOSTON 16 


